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ETON COLLEGE LIBRARY. 


(Continued from 6 §. iii. 502.) 

Travels and Voyages.—These are very numerous. 
We will first mention two early pilgrimages to the 
Holy Land. (1) Descritione del Viaggio al Santo 
Sepulchro di Hierusaleme et al Monte Sinay, Milan, 
1491, a small 4to., with broad margins, with no 
title-page. (2) Bartholomzus a Saligniaco (Solingen 
in Rhenish Prussia), I[tinerarium Terre Sancta, 
Leyden, 1525, small 8vo, Both these books are 
very beautifully printed in gothic type. There 
are some other similar accounts of pilgrimages, 
with maps and plans. Benzoni’s Historia del 
Mondo Nuovo, Venice, 1572, has some curious 
woodcuts, representing the sugar-cane, the mines, 
the mode of living of the Indians, &c. It also 
contains one of the earliest descriptions of tobacco. 
There are many such books, mostly translations 
from the Spanish. It must suffice to mention 
La Preclara Narratione di Ferdinando Cortese, 
&c., a long title in a triangular form, Venice, 1524, 
4to., and Bartholomeus de las Casas’s, the Spanish 
missionary, Crudelitates Hispanorum, with fear- 
fully vivid illustrations of the tortures inflicted by | 
the Spaniards, by Theodore and Israel de Bry, | 
Frankfort, 1614. We have also Peregrinationes 
in Indiam Occidentalem et Orientalem, Frankfort, 





1598, 4 vols. fol., edited by De Bry and Merian, 
with plates. Marco Polo’s travels are included in 
the second volume of the Navigationi e Viaggi of 
the Venetian adventurer and scholar Ramusio, of 
whose 3 vols. fol. (Venice, Giunti, 1563, 1574, 
1556) there is a handsome set. The Latin version 
is also in Grynzus, Novus Orbis Regionum, &c., 
Basle, 1555, as well as in Muller’s Paulus Venetus 
de Regn. Orient., together with Haythonus (the 
Armenian Prince Hatto) De Tartaris and Mullerus 
De Cathaia. This quarto (Brandenburgh, 1671), 
of which there are duplicate copies, has a curious 
frontispiece facing the title-page. Three Spanish 
works claim a notice before we pass on to the con- 
tributions of our own countrymen to this branch 
of literature. (a) Garcilasso de la Vega, Del Origin 
de los Yneas, Lisbon, 1609. (b) His Historia 
General del Peru, Cordova, 1619. Even in Spain 
these folios are said to be scarce. (c) Diario de 
los Capitanes Nodales, Madrid, 1621. This quarto 
has a MS. note in the beginning, stating that it is 
“in truth most extremely rare.” It is in beautiful 
condition, and contains the wood engraving of the 
interesting chart of the Straits of Magalhaens, 
This is wanting in the copy in the British Museum, 
the only other known to be in England. 

Of our English writers on travel we notice these 
works of Hakluyt. The Principal Navigations, 
&c., London, 1599, in gothic type. This contains 
the best map published in the sixteenth century. 
His Jiistorie of the W. Indies, “ published in 
Latin by Mr. Hakluyt and translated into English 
by M. Lok, Gent,” printed for A. Hebb, London, 
sine anno. With this are Discoveries, &c., trans- 
lated from the Portuguese of Galvano by R. Hak- 
luyt, 1601, in black letter. The next in order of 
time as well as of publication is Coryat’s Crudities 
hastily gobled up in Five Moneths Travells in 
France, Savoy, &c., 1611, 4to. The title and 
frontispiece sufficiently indicate the eccentricity of 
this unwearied traveller, who in the following 
year made a much more extended journey to the 
East, and died at Surat, as mentioned by Terry in 
his Voyage, 1655, which is here. In this copy of 
Coryat numerous good plates have been inserted. 
Of Parchas’s Pilgrimes and Pilgrimage there is a 
fine set in 5 folios, 1625, Purchas, like Hakluyt, 
was a clergyman with a passion for geographical 
studies. Lithgow’s Rare Adventures and Painfull 
Peregrinations, &c., is a curiosity. The date has 
been cut off in binding, but probably it is one of 
the early quartos, 1611 or 1645. Smith’s History 
of Virginia, which he visited in 1584-1623, is one 
of the best of this class of writings. This fine 
folio, in pale green morocco, was once in the 


| possession of James I., of whom, as well as of 


Charles I. when Prince of Wales and of Elizabeth 
there are portraits in the frontispiece. On the later 
voluminous collections of travels our space forbids 
us to dwell, 
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The Deecghion of England, by Paul Hentzner, 


may b&. mentioned. The Latin edition, 
Niirnberg, 1629 (perhaps there are but four or five 
copies of this in England), and two copies of the 
Strawberry Hill edition, 1757, with the Latin and 
English on opposite pages, are here. Only 220 
copies were issued of this impression, which is on 
delicate paper and in a fine type. The book 
formed part of an itinerary through Germany, 
England, France, and Italy. Hentzner was a 
travelling tutor to a young German nobleman, 
and they visited England in 1598, His description 
of Queen Elizabeth at Greenwich is worth quoting : 
“Very majestic, her Face oblong, fair, but wrinkled ; 
her Eyes small, yet black and pleasant, her Nose a 
little hooked, her Lips narrow, and her Teeth 
black (a defect the English seem subject to from 
their too great use of Sugar). She wore false hair 
and that red.” There is an interesting collection 
of plates inserted in one of these copies. He 
visits Eton and Windsor. At the latter place he 
confounds the Winchester Tower with the Round 
Tower, and makes a more curious mistake in 
speaking of the Wolsey Chapel, where he was 
shown the preparations made by Cardinal Wolsey, 
“ who was afterwards capitally punished.” Horace 
Walpole remarks that it was a strange blunder to 
be made, so near the time, about so remarkable a 
person, unless he concluded that whoever dis- 
pleased Henry VIII. was of course put to death. 
Jodocus Sincerus, the author of another of these 
itineraries, Amst., 1655, 12mo., shows that he, 
too, was not free from credulity or liability to 
mistake. At Westminster a stone is pointed out 
to him, “in quo Abraham quieverat, cum dor- 
miente (sic) appareret visio angelorum descen- 
dentium ex celo.” The book is illustrated by a 
score of very clear plates, representing London 
and the chief cities of France and Belgium. 

With a few early works on natural science this 
portion of our subject may close. One of the first 
is the De re Metallicé (Froben, Basle, 1561), by 
Agricola, the first mineralogist who appeared after 
the revival of the science in Europe. This fine 
folio contains many large and interesting wood- 
cuts. Of Conrad Gesner’s History of Animals, 
the basis of all modern zoology, there are two sets. 
The best is that in three folio volumes, 1558, 1586, 
1602, Frankfort. There is a complete set, which 
is rarely met with, in 12 vols., 1674, of Aldo- 
vrandus, a professor of natural history at Bologna, 
(ob. 1605). He represents the zoological know- 
ledge of the sixteenth century. 

Ray, Grew (the discoverer of the sexual system 
in plants), Malpighi, and many other seventeenth 
century writers are here, Of the earliest medical 
authorities, Vesalius, the Dutch anatomist, is the 
only one that need be noticed. He was the first 
to give a complete description of the human body, 
with designs, which at the time were ascribed to 





Titian. The Compendiosa totius Anatomie De- 
lineatio ere exarata, per Thomam Geminum, 
Londini, 1545, is an interesting folio with a very 
elaborate,frontispiece. The volume is embellished 
with forty large copper-plate cuts, supposed to 
have been the first rolling-press work done in 
England. Francis St. Jonn THACKERAY. 


Eton College. 
(To be continued.) 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 

Bortom : “ Mins. N. Dream,” ITT. 1.—Drake, 
vol. ii. p. 351, says that the idea of fixing an ass’s 
nowl on Bottom was most probably taken from 
Reg. Scot, who, at p. 315 of his Discouerie of 
Witchcraft, gives us a very curious receipt :— 

“Cut off the head of a horsse or an asse (before they 
be dead), otherwise the vertue or strength thereof will 
be lesse effectuall, and make an earthen vessell of fit 
capacitie to conteine the same......beate the haire into 
powder, and mingle the same with the oile; and annoint 
the heads of the standers by, and they shall seeme to 
haue horsses or asses heads.” 

It may be so, but I rather think that a previous 
passage (bk. v. chap. v. p. 76 of 2nd ed.) gave the 
first and greater foundation for Shakespeare’s 
imagination to work upon. “The body of man 
is subject to...... sicknesses and infirmities where- 
unto an asses body is not inclined : and man’s 
body must be fed with bread, &c., and not with 
hay. Bodins asse-headed man must either eat 
hay or nothing; as appeareth by the story.” 
There are two reasons for thus thinking. (1) 
Shakespeare must, I think, have been struck—as 
I at once was when only reading it casually—with 
the discrepancy that Bodin’s English sailor was at. 
Salamis, as told in the story given four pages 
before, and as told in the sentences preceding and 
succeeding the ass-headed clause, turned into an 
ass complete—body, hoofs, and tail. (2) Because 
the contrast drawn between eating bread, &c., and 
eating hay was in its turn very likely to have 
suggested Bottom’s “ Methinks I have a great 
desire to a bottle of hay : good hay, sweet hay 
hath no fellow.” 

It may be added that “ass-headed” is not in 
Bodin ; also, that both passages from Scot, 
especially that quoted by Drake, show that Shake- 
speare here introduced no unknown creature of 
his imagination, but brought before his audiences 
one which they had known by report. It was not 
the creature so much as its walking and talking 
as set forth that made it supremely ridiculous. 

; Br. Nicwousoy. 

306, Goldhawk Road, W. 

P.S.—It may interest some of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” to know that it is my wish to reprint 
Scot by subscription. 
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COMETS, 

The appearance of a comet in days gone by, 
apart from its astronomical interest, was regarded 
with extravagant terror, and made the subject of 
the most fanciful speculations. Indeed, judging 
from what historians tell us, no more alarming 
portent could possibly present itself, the vulgar 
mind investing it with the most mysterious 
significance. Hence, from the earliest times, 
superstitious fancy has associated these curious 


phenomena of our solar system with sundry events | 


of mundane importance. Thus, Suetonius relates 
that a blazing star appeared for seven days in 
succession, during the celebration of games insti- 
tuted by Augustus in honour of Julius. According 
to the common people this comet indicated his 
reception among the gods; and to mark the sig- 
nificance that was attached to what was considered 
2a supernatural occurrence, his statues were orna- 
mented with its figure, and medals were struck 
with a representation of it. It is possible that 
Shakspeare had this event in his mind when he 
wrote the following passage in Julius Cesar, LL. ii: 
“*When beggars die, there are no comets seen ; 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes.” 
Pliny narrates that a comet appeared before the 
death of Claudius, and when Mithridates was 


born one is reported to have appeared with a disc | 


as large as that of the sun. Referring, however, 
to modern times, it may be remembered that the 
appearance of Halley’s comet in 1456, just as the 
Turks had become masters of Constantinople, and 
threatened an advance into Europe, was regarded 
with a widespread superstitious dread, and to the 
“ Ave Maria” was added the supplication, “ Lord, 
save us from the devil, the Turk, and the comet.” 
The supposed portentousness of the event was 
further magnified by the occurrence of a lunar 
eclipse at Constantinople. Again, the Great 
Plague of London was attributed by many to the 
comet which appeared in the spring of that year. 
A correspondent of Chambers’s Book of Days 
(ii. 584), enumerating the superstitious notions con- 
nected with comets, tells us that “ when Lima and 
Cullao were destroyed by an earthquake in 1746, 
the disaster was attributed to a small comet.” 
Comets are also supposed to bring warmth, sun- 
shine, and fruitfulness. The wine of the comet 
year, 1858, is still preferred to that of almost any 
other vintage. T. F. Tatserton Dyer, 


Aw Uwspustisuep Letrrer or Montrose, 1638. 
—The Marquis of Hamilton, the Royal Com- 
missioner in Scotland, returned to Edinburgh 
Sept. 15, 1638, with a plan to supersede the 
National Covenant which had been set on foot in 
the preceding February, and which Montrose had 
been one of the first to sign. The Commissioner, 
the Privy Council in Scotland, and the whole 





l 
| mation were to subscribe the old Confession of 
Faith of July, 1580. It was the proclamation to 
this effect which drew forth the protestation of the 
Covenanters, led by Montrose. Their protest was 
so effective that in October Sir Thomas Hope, 
Lord Advocate, advised Hamilton to acquaint the 
king before proceeding further in urging sub- 
scription. The Assembly met November 21, and 
ratified the National Covenant. Montrose spent 
part of July and August in Aberdeen in order to 
push the National Covenant. Here he was assisted 
by Patrick Leslie, provost of Aberdeen, and cousin 
to Lord Rothes, who commended Montrose to him. 
Moreover “that unctuous dame,” Lady Pitsligo, “a 
rank puritan,” who dwelt in the Earl Marischal’s 
close at Aberdeen, gave him her countenance, and 
so attracted many auditors to the preaching of the 
Covenanting ministers (see Napier’s Life and 
Times of Montrose, 1840, and his Memoirs of 
Montrose, 1856). 

Most Loueing freinde I hope our last hes giuen you 
some small notice of what hes pa:sed heir at this tyme, 
aluayes since, ther hes beane ane proclamation which 
we heaue all protested against for raisons which you will 
receaue togither with the protestation; houseur we 
think all shall drifft ouer untill the Assembly and pas 
to our Contentment houbeit, in case any be requyred to 
subseryue this ould confession which the Commissioner 
and the Counsell hes signed you will study to imped it 
so heaueing no forder for the present bot remembring 
me heartely to all yr goode nibours our fellou labourers 
I am yr uery assured freind Montross. 

Edinbr 25 septbr 1638. 

you will doe me the fauour to cause delyuer this 
paquett to my Lady pitslygo and if ther come any letters 
direct to me from hir or any in thos quarters to yr I 
hope you will send them to Montrose wher they will 
find me. 

[Endorsed] for my Dere loueing freinde patrik Lesly 
at Aberdeine, 

(Three seals in red wax: a heart pierced fesswise by 
an arrow, and above a cross fitchy between two wings 


displayed. j W.CB 


“De sito Atpani#.”—Inasmuch as it has 
pleased Her Majesty to bestow on her youngest 
son, Prince Leopold, chief among the patrons of 
literary culture in these kingdoms, the ancient 
title of Duke of Albany, first assumed by the 
Regent at Scone in 1398, the following passages 
concerning the situation and shape of Albany, from 
a work now almost forgotten, entitled Antiqut- 
tates Celto-Normannice, containing the Chronicle 
of Man and the Isles, dc., edited by the Rev. 
James Johnstone, M.A., Rector of Maghera-Cross, 
and printed at Copenhagen, 1786, p. 135, may be 
interesting :— 

“De situ ALBANIR, que in se figuram hominis habet ; 





quomodo fuit primitus in septem Regionibus [sic] divisa, 
quibusque nominibus antiquitus sit vocata, et a quibus 
inbabitata.— Ex MS. Bibliothecse Coll. 3120, 

‘1, Operz pretium puto mandare memoria, qualiter, 
| Albania, et a quibus habitatoribus primum habitata, 
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quibus nominibus nuncupata et in quot partibus par- 
tita. 

“2. Legimus in historiis et in chronicis antiquorum 
Brittonum, et in gestis et annalibus antiquis Scotorum et 
Pictorum, quod illa regio quz nunc corrupte vocatur 
Scotia, antiquitus appellabatur Albania ab Albanacto 
juniore filio Bruti primi Regis Brittanorum majoris 
Brittania. Et post multum intervallum temporis a 
Pictis Pictavia ; qui regnaverunt in ea per circulum 
MLXX. annorum. Secundum quosdam McccLX. nunc 
vero corrupte vocatur Scotia. 
spatium cccxv. annorum ; anno illo quo Vilhelmus Rex 
Rufus, frater Malcolmi viri honestz vite et virtutis, 
regnum suscepit. 

“3. Regio enim ista formam et figuram hominis in ee 
habet. Pars namque pricipalis ejus, id est, caput est in 
Arregathel in occidentali parte Scotia supra mare Hy- 
bernie ; Pedes vero ejus sunt supra mare Northwagia ; 
montes vero et deserta de Arregaithel capiti et collo homi- 
nis assimilantur ; corpus vero ipsius est mons qui Mound 
vocatur, Qui a mari occidentali usque ad mare orientale 
extenditur. Brachia autem ejus sunt ipsi montes, qui 
dividunt Scotiam ab Arregaithel. Latus dexterz partis 
ex Murref et Ros et Mar et Buchan; crura enim illius 
sunt illa duo principalia et praclara flumina (que 
d: scendunt de monte preedicto, i.e. Mound) que vocantur 
Tae et Spe. Quorum unum fluit citra montem, alteruam 
vero ultra in mare Norvegale. Inter crura hujus homi- 
nis sunt Hnegus et Moerne citra montem, et ultra mon- 
tem aliz terre inter Spe et montem, 

“4. Hae vero terra a septem fratribus divisa fuit 
antiquitus in septem partes. Quarum pars principalis 
eet ELnegus cum Moerne ab Enegus primogenito fra- 
trum sic nominata. Secunda autem pars est Adthe- 
hodle et Gouerin ; Pars etiam tertia est Siradeern cum 
Meneted, Quarta pars partium est Fife cum Foth-reve, 
Quinta vero pars est Marr cum Buchen, Sexta autem 
est Murref et Ros. Septima enim pars est Cuthanesia 
citra montem et ultra montem. Quia mons Mound 
dividit Cathanesiam per medium.” 

In the Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores Veteres 
(O’Conor) will be found some interesting notes 
of the descent of the kings of Albany in a line from 
Conor II., King of Ireland, and a metrical series 
of these kings from an Irish MS. written about 
A.D. 1057, formerly at Stowe, vol. i. p. cxxiv. 
et seqq., entitled Regum Hibernorum Albania series 
Metrica. The great mass of evidence on the sub- 
ject between pp. cxxii. and cxliii. will repay the 
perusal of the student of history. R. C. 

Cork, 


Tae Oxrorpsuire Erection or 1754.—A 
little tract on the subject of this very remarkable 
olitical contest has recently been printed by Mr. 
Villiam Wing, the active secretary of the North 
Oxfordshire Archeological Society, which possesses 
considerable interest. There is a large amount of 
ephemeral literature connected with these great 
elections which it is by no means easy to meet 
with in after years, but which nevertheless, from 
the many anecdotes they contain and the many 
references in them to local characters and customs, 
are often worthy of being collected and preserved. 
Mr. Wing observes, with regard to the Oxford- 


. shire election of 1754, that “much of the litera- 
:*é ture has survived to our own time.” 


Of course, 
* , . 
T : 


Scotti vero regnarunt per | 





in the first instance it came out in the form of 
handbills, broadsides, and newspaper articles, but 
a good deal of it was subsequently reprinted. It 
would be interesting if Mr. Wing would favour us 
with a bibliographical note upon these collections. 
I have the following three, but probably there 
were more, published in 1753-4 :— 

The Oxfordshire Contest ; or, the whole Controversy 
—— the Old and New Interest. Lond., 8vo., 1753, 

» Of 

"The Old and New Interest ; or, a Sequel to the Oxford- 
shire Contest. Lond., 8vo., 1753. Pp. 72 

Oxfordshire in an Uproar; or, the Election Magazine, 
Oxford, 8vo., no date. Pp. 78. 
Mr. Wing refers to the debates on the Oxford- 
shire election of 1754 as reported in the London 
Magazine ; he quotes the imaginary Latin names 
under which the real names of the members were 
concealed, but does not give the latter. If he has 
not the key, I shall have much pleasure in sending 
it to him, for without it it is difficult to find out 
that LD. Tarquinius Collatinus stands for Sir CO. 
Mordaunt (the sixth baronet, 1721-78), and that 
Mamilius Octavius means Horace Walpole, Esq., 
not “the Horace,” but his uncle, who was created 
Baron Walpole of Wolterton in 1756. 

Epwarp Sotty. 
Sutton, Surrey. 
[See “ N. & Q.,” 5 S, xii. 428; 6% S. i. 22.) 


Lonpon BooksEtueErs AND PUBLISHERS IN THE 
Srxreenta anp Seventeentn Centuries.—I 
am a little surprised at the omissions in the several 
lists of London printers and publishers which have 
appeared in “N. & Q.” during the last year or 
two, and, though I have long since given up taking 
notes of such matters, I think the following sup- 
plementary list may be of interest to some of your 
readers. My notes, as a rule, never embraced any 
people who printed or sold books in London before 
Queen Elizabeth or after Charles I. For the present 
I can offer you only a list of those whose names 
begin with A and B, Others may follow as I 
shall find leisure :— 

Alsop, Bernard, printer.—Printed for Thomas Jones 
bookseller, 1621; Richard Fleming, 1618 ; John Hodget» 

19. 


Allot, Robert, bookseller—Had a shop in Paul's 
Churchyard called the Black Bear, where Ep. Earle’s 
Microcosmography was sold in 1629; published Hake- 
will’s Apology, 1635. 

Alchorn, Thomas, bookseller.—At the sign of the 
Green Dragon in Paul’s Churchyard, 1634; published 
Giles Fleming's Paul’s Cross Sermon, 1654. 

Aspley, William, bookseller.—At the sign of the 
Parrot in Paul's Churchyard, Published Boys’s Remains, 
folio, 1622. 

Allde, Edward, printer.—Printed for N. Butter The 
Jouful Return of Prince Charles, 1623. 

Bartlett, John, bookeeller.—“ The Golden Cup in the 
Goldsmith's Row in Cheapside.” Published sermons by 
Richard Harris, of Hanwell, 1610. I find him still at 
his post in 1640, 

Boulton, Robert, bookseller.—Apparently in partner- 
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, . | . » . 
of ship with one J. Wright. They published together A | cyrican, pp. 41, 207, femne, passim; eosol, pp. 69, 
wt oe Romans XI, by Thomas Draxe, of | 7}, also occur. I have not added proper names, 
Yoventry, 1609. 1: . : 

us Bladon, William, bookseller.—At the sign of the Bible | but Catacumbe, gs — is used as a proper 

ns in Paul's Churchyard. Published Sherwood’s translation | Dame, deserves to be inserted. : 
— of Bede's Right and Prerogative of Kings, 1612. ; There are traces of the use of Latin and English 
| Barnes, John, bookseller.—“ At his shop in Christ | words synonymously, as cantice, p. 5, and sange, 
Church Walk.” Published A Looking Glass for Petitioners, » 45: senle-sanee 190. and het-comane 201 : 
rs a sermon by John Newman, of Framlingham, 16mo., P- ° —e Pp. . eS Pp 
a4 1619. ceaster and burh, p. 77, of Jerusalem ; heah munt 
cis Bird, Robert, bookseller.—At the sign of the Bible in | and hedh dune, pp. 33, 93; strete, p. 189, and 
ord- Cheapside. Published Edmond Jessop’s Discovery of the | wege, p. 193. The Latin words form compounds, 

ae fm ye —— 1623. as @lmes-dedum, p. 37; bisceop-hade, p. 219; 

ine, ul, John.— ibe Aing 8 printer, ian . 7 a 7 

- Badger, Richard, printer—Printed for Thomas Al- —_ ew | 109; —_ englum, p. 35; tiie 
ehorn. dagum, p. 47; munuc-life, p. 213; mon-tide, 

rd- Burby, Cuthbert, bookseller—Published Sutton’s|p. 47; sealm-sceop, p. 55; pap-seld, p. 205; 

lon Disce Vivere, *‘ at his shop at the Exchange,” 1602. palm-twig, p. 137; ceaster-wic, p. 69; ceaster- 

mes ~ Besdweed, — ~~ —For Felix Norton, Lady ware, p. 71; fefor-adle, p. 209. I have counted 

, rimeston 8 JAiisceliantes, y ° a noe ‘ . ° 

on Beale, John, printer.—For Henry Featherstone and Greek and Hebrew words taken through Latin 

has John Parker, 1618. as Latin words, and I have usually given the 

ing Barret, William.—Published Coke's Censwra Quo- | exact form which first occurs. I have not added 

out rundam Scriptorum, &c., 4to., 1614. references to Dr. Morris’s list, but many of the 

Co. Burre, Walter, bookseller.—Published The Trade’s | words occur more than once. O. W. TANcOcK. 
Increase, 4to., 1615. 

hat Budge, John, bookseller—Published Sir A. Gorge’s 

Sq» True Transcript, &c., “at his shop at Britain Burse,”| Otpd Sournwark: Tue Tartor Famity. 

ted 4to., 1611. ao _. | 1629.—The following notes of an Inquisition in 
oi E.—Printed Bryskett's Discourse of Civil Life, | Lunacy may be of interest as giving the names of 

0., 1606, . . ins a : : “ 

. Bourne, Nicholas, bookseller.— Published Explanation aa of the owe - a = me early part 
of the General Epistle of St. Jude, by Samuel Utes, folio, | Of “he seventeenth century, and as supplying some 
at his shop at the south entrance of the Royal Ex- | informationrelativetothe Taylor family of that place. 
change, 1633. On Oct. 14, 5 Charles (1629), an Inquisition in 

— Avevustus Jessorr, D.D. Lunacy was taken by which it was returned that 

am . John Taylor, gentleman, a lunatic, was seised of a 

oral “Tae Bricxuixc Homies,” E. E. Text messuage, tenement, or burgage in Shipyorde, in 

ave Socizety.—Dr. Morris, in the preface to his edition | ,, by Long Southwark, in the county of Surrey, 

Soca of these Homilies, writes :— commonly called the sign of the Ship, and of a 

cing “We find a few Latin words in these Homilies, most | messuage, tenement, or burgage in or by Shipyorde 

sup- of which are to be met with in earlier ees aforesaid called the sign of the Connye, and all 

your cantic, templ, p. 5; gigant, p. 9; mynetere, p. 71; ele, sy 95 ’ : ° ° 

any . 73; carcern, p. 85; bisceop, biscep, munec, p. 109 ; — buildings, shops, my ty be. in 

fore (heah) diacon (archdeacon), subdiacon, p. 109 ; religuium, | t e Separate occupations 0 ober’ amvers, 
t . 127; munt, p. 137; palm (twig) p. 189; fie (treow), | William Radeye, William Monke, Joseph Wall, 

_ A postol, p. 155; engle, p. 157; martire, p. 167; casere, | and Daniel Monster, and of different other mes- 

“y ae ~~ ry ; mile, _— ; — p. 199; er suages, &c., in Shipyorde aforesaid, and that John 

is alms), p. 199; marmansidn, p. 203; papa, p. 205; . . , . 
messepreost, p, 207; gecristnod, p. 215; mynster, p. 217; Taylor, jun., his son, was at the date of taking 
Sefor, p. 217.” this inquisition of the age of one year one month 

mere “« Pegn is the ordinary word for ‘disciple,’ but discipul | and thirteen days. This John Taylor (prior to his 

ge for ‘discipuli’ occurs on p. 277. Ceaster is applied to a | lunacy) married Elizabeth, daughter of Matthew 
r city, while the native wic is used with reference to a Maynwaring of Nantwich, co. Chester, gent., and 
rw mean village, see p. 77.” oe Ae wr ~ 

rle’s . | by an indenture after marriage, dated Dec. 1, 

ake- Such lists are so useful that I hope you will! 4 Charles (1628), covenanted with Roger Wil- 

tl find room for this ; and, if so, may I beg space to| braham, of Derfold, co. Chester, Esq., Richard 
shed supply some missing words? My list had been | Mynshull, of Nantwich, gent., and Thomas Mayn- 

: made before the preface, &c., appeared. ; waring, son and heir apparent of the said Matthew 

the Cherubine, p. 141; deofol, p. 1 (deofollican,| Maynwaring, to settle the said premises to the 

UNS, p. 137; deofol-sercum, p. 173; deofol-geldum, | following uses, to himself for life, then to Elizabeth, 

p. 201, 221); gim, pp. 11, 195; lawere (=laurel, | his wife, for her life, remainder to the use of John 
The rds +  SoMEERSS 

may), p. 169; lilian, p. 7; nardus, p. 73; non- | Taylor, his son and heir in tail male, with succes- 
the tide (=three o'clock), p. 47; olfenda (of camel’s | sive remainders to his second, third, fourth sons, 

a by hair), p. 169; porticas, pp. 125, 207; rosan, p.7; | &c., in tail male. He was so seised, and on March 

Il at sacerda, pp. 77, 153, 177; spica, p. 73; streete, | 20, 4 Charles (1629), became a lunatic. ee 
p. 189; tunecan, p. 169; turturan, p. 23; ymen Pe Eanway@ge @t ani y . 

ner. (=hymns), pp. 147,151. The moredoubtful words | Pensarn, Abergele, N. Wales, : 
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“ Mempers or Paruiament,” Part IT. (Return 
ordered by House of Commons, March 1, 1878).— 
Part I. of this interesting Return was noticed at 
some length in the Atheneum of Nov. 29, 1879, 
when the hope was expressed that Part II. would 
contain an alphabetical index of the names of 
M.P.s, which adds so much to the usefulness and 
popularity of Cave’s Parliamentary Register. It 
1s to be regretted that this suggestion has not been 
followed, and still more that Part IL. should be 
disfigured by a grievous omission, which has been 
completely overlooked in the press. The list of 
Parliaments of the United Kingdom, 1801-1874, 
really ends with the names of the members re- 
turned from Gloucestershire in 1865, for p. 464 
is followed by pp. 643-692, containing the names 
of Irish Members from 1695 to 1800. P. 692 is 
followed by p. 521, which begins with the Par- 
liament of Scotland of 1462. It was not, as I had 
hoped at first, that the binder had transposed the 
pages, for pp. 643-692 appear again in their proper 


place, whilst pp. 465-520 are missing altogether. 


This grave omission in a Parliamentary Return of | 


so much historical interest is not creditable, and 
ought to be promptly remedied. TEWARS, 


A Lancasuire Custom.—The following extract 
from the St. James’s Gazette of June 22, 1881, 
deserves a place in the columns of “N. & Q.”:— 

“A singular case came before the Clitheroe magis- 
trates yesterday. Once a year the villages of Chipping 
ro through the ceremony of electing, as an imaginary 
mayor, the man who has distinguished himself by getting 
‘most drunk,’ He is placed upon a chair, and a proces- 
sion, headed by two intoxicated cornet-players, and 
¢ rrying mops, firearms, and painted sticks, is formed, 
The police summoned two men for taking part in the 
ceremony, as it was likely to create a disturbance. The 
cases were, however, of the magis- 
trates remarked that he ‘approved of these old customs,’” 

T. F. Tuisertron Dyer. 


M. Litrré anv nis Dictionary.—The follow- 
ing paragraph, which I have cut from the Leeds 
Mercury of June 7, is worth preserving in 
a q).”:— 

“The Temps publi-hes a document written by M 
Littré himself, describing the way in which he econo- 
mized time while working at his dictionary. He rose at 
eight o’clock, and took some work downstairs with him 
while his room was being put in order. At nine o'clock 
he went up again, and corrected proof-sheets till break- 






dismissed, ar d one 


| Witham and the Welland, by William Chapman. 
| 1800, 8vo. The grand sluice at Boston was 
opened on October 5, 1766 :— 

“Great disappointment was experienced by many who 
came to witness the opening of this sluice, and then it 
was that a stranger composed the following splenetic 
verse :— 

* Boston, Boston, Boston, 
Thou hast naught to boast on 
But a grand sluice and a high sterp'e, 
A proud, conceited, ignorant people, 
And a coast where souls are lost on.’ ""—P. 33. 
a. FE &, 

Seven Generations.—One evening last week 
I met an old man and a boy returning from their 
day’s work ; the man, aged eighty-six, is great- 
grandfather to the boy, aged fourteen. I could 
not let them pass without reminding the old man 
that few people live to see their great-grand- 
children—fewer still live to see them old enough 
to go to work for their living—but rarely indeed 
are they spared in strength to go to work beside 
them. In further conversation my old friend 
told me that he well remembered his great-grand- 
mother, who was buried in 1802 at the age of 
ninety-three, when he followed her to the grave, 
the funeral being impressed on his recollection by 
the fact that the service was read by the light of a 
lantern on a dark winter’s afternoon. This hale 
old workman has thus seen seven generations, 

W. D. Panisn. 


Selmeston. 


Tue Ksepwortn Recisters.— 

“ Fragments of an ancient original Register of Kneb- 
worth, consisting of 36 leaves, ‘found amongst some old 
waste papers in a private house.” The first leaf is 
headed, ‘A booke, or registre, conteyninge all Chris- 
tening:s, Maryages, and Burys!l's within the parish of 
Knebworthe,’ from 29 Sept., 158, t ] 











, to 1720, along with the 
Churchwardens’ accounts from 1598 to May, 1609.” 

In looking over the appendix to the Third Report 
of the Royal Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
p- 367, I noted the above, being portion of a 
collection of 178 volumes of MSS. collected by 
the Rev. —— Jones, now in London, in the library 
of the Rev. Dr. Williams, Grafton Street East. 
A knowledge of the whereabouts of this register 
may prove serviceable to genealogists; hence I 
send it for insertion. F. A. B. 





fast time. From one o'clock till three he worked for 
the Journal des Savents, and from three till six at the 
dictionary, Atsix he went down todinner. It lasted 
about an hour, He says he constant'y violated the 
principle that one should not recommence work imme- 
diately after dinner, and he never euffered from it. 
From seven till three next morning he worked again at 
the dictionory, and after work slept at once, and as 
soundly as man could desire.” 


Anon. 


Boston AnD 1Ts Preorier.—The following local 
rhyme occurs in Fucts and Remarks relative to the 


Wirxgte’s Picture or THe Quveen’s First 
Councit.—In this picture, so well known from 
the engraving, the appearance of the Queen dressed 
in white must often have caused surprise. In the 
interesting Life, lately edited by the Hon. Mrs. 
Hardcastle, Lord Campbell says (vol. ii. p. 100) :— 

“ Lest any of my children, from seeing Wilkie’s pic- 


| ture, in which I am introduced, should suppose that I 


attended in a silk robe and full-Lottomed wig, let me say 
that the costumes are all the invention of the painter. 
The privy councillors and others who were present 


| atte nded in their usua! morning dresses; and the Queen 
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was in black, instead of wearing a white muslin robe, as, | 


for artistic effect, he has represented her. 
J aYDEE. 


Uxrra-CrenTenaRiaNisM.—It may possibly be 
a matter of interest to Mr. Tuoms and other of 
your readers to learn that there is an old lady 
residing at Crumpsall, near Manchester, who on 
the 10th of June reached the extraordinary age of 
one hundred and seven years. This venerable 
lady, Mrs. Jane Pinkerton, was born north of t! 
Tweed on the 10th of June, 1774, in very humble 
circumstances, and migrated to England when a 
young woman. She has a very vivid recollection 
of the events that occurred during the memor 
period commencing with the French Revolution 
and terminating with the battle of Waterloo, and 
it is her chief delight to recount to her many 
visitors her reminiscences of eighty and ninet 
Joseru Brown. 








ye ars ago, 
Manchester. 


Arptie-Scoors.—Some fifty or sixty 
apple-scoops made out of bone were in 
and were even placed on the dessert table w 
dishes of apples, as crackers are with nuts, Clare 
the Northamptonshire poet, notices this in his 
Shepherd’s Calendar :— 





th 


leasant toil, 
e while.” 


“Some spent the hour in leisure’s | 


M.king their apple-scoops 
But the fashion has changed, and it is now rare to 
meet with one of the old bone scoops, an ll 
more rare to see any person scooping an apple in 
the good old-fashioned way that took out the sweet 
pulp. Epvwis Less, F.LS. 


Worcester, 





of bone th 








Scnoor 


DIVERSITY OF 
gus iii ] ) 


PickrorpD mentions 478) that a school 
boy at Eton in the time of the Plague was whipped 
for not smoking. Curiously enough, within the 
last month I heard at Eton that a boy has just 
been sent away, or rather expelled, from the 
Charterhouse, his only offence being that he was 
found smoking. 
“ ])le crucem sceleris pretium tulit, hic diadema.”’ 
Mus Urpanvs. 
Tur Comer: SHaKsPEARE.— 
“ K. ITen. By being seldom seen, I could not stir, 
But, like a comet, I was wonder'd at: 
That men would tell their children, ‘ This is he’ 
Others would say— Where?! which is Bolingbroke ?’” 
: 1 King Henry 1V., UL. ii. 
It may be interesting to note that a brilliant 
comet was seen in 1402, the year in which the 
action of this play commences, 


y 
> 





W. D. Panisn. 


Selmeston. 


years ago | 
general use, | 


PonisuMents,— Mr. 





NAc 
SEW eyed | 
Mucries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 

be addressed to them direct, 





answers may 


Axcient Katenpars.—Can any of your readers 
‘ l t eaning of a capital 5 which is pre- 
i t nty ven 1 r festivals in tl 
( of t J ec M Laa 970? I 
pe la { t f r d ys » 1 rk i 
ont of ‘ nd tuirteent! iv 
n tl “ 
Jan Ce > Oct. of the E hany: 14, 
I x Mar Z Ns M é 
Agnes Vine <4 25, St. l’au 
22 O fs 
Fe ruary . t : \ t a ‘ , 
| Pe ri 
Marc! XL Milites 
Ay 1 8 ~ us £ 21, Me is oo 
| Vit 
M 6, St. John, t rt Tat 10. G an 2 
Ner i Ecce B.M.\ 1 Vi 9, Pot ry 
95, I 
J 2 I Pr : I les; ] 
M ), Ger I l 2 a: 2 
Fabian 
In the same perpendicular line with the 5 a 
eapital F, evidently for Festum, is prefixed to 
} thirty three festival | exclusively connected 
}with ¢ Lord, tl b.V.M., and the apostles. 
Both tl I i the 5 ornamented with a 
[1 lle po n either side (‘F* ‘S’). The only 
| other calendar which I have seen wher i 





exists throughout is in Cot 


| Jul. A. vi., where almost exactly the same days 

e selected for th marks as in the Leofric 

\J I. i same arr occurs in Tib 
B. v., but has been carried out for January only. 


I, E. WaRREN., 


llege, Oxford. 


“ A CREATURE OF Crist.” 
frequently in the sixteenth century 
burials of children at Kidderminster. 


—This epithet occurs 
register of 
What is its 


| exact meaning? It appears to be added only in 
| those cases in which no Christian name is given ; 
| but I will not be certain of this, not having had 
time to go carefully through the volume. 
J. O. H.-P. 


Witiiam or WykenaAm.—Is there any evidence 
to prove that William of Wykeham’s coffin has 
not been opened, as those of so many bishops 
in Winchester Cathedral have been at various 
times? I have a very good reason for asking this. 

o E. S. Dopason. 

Pitney House, Yeovil. 

“ Txitaxp.’—I heard this word used to-day in a 
sense that is new to me, and I shall be glad if any 
of your readers will tel! me whether it is known to 
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them. An old man, speaking of another, said, 
“‘ He went with the horses for a number of years, 
but he never did no hard work at sack-carrying 
and such, for he always went along with the inland 
team.” The word seems to mean “on the land” 
or “on the farms,” in distinction to the road or 
journeys to market with a waggon. 
W. D. Pariss. 
Selmeston. 


Conrers oF Nortn Yorxsuire.—Can any of 
your readers refer me to a pedigree of this line 
of Conyers? They were connected, I apprehend, 
with the Scroopes of Danby, the Bells of Thirsk, 
and Bakers of Elemore, such connexion arising 
from the marriages by wealthy heiresses of the 
name of Conyers into those families. 

Exsoracum. 

(The following references in Marshall's Genealogists 
Guide, sv. “ Conyers,” may be of use :—Foster’s Visita- 
tions of Yorkshire, 71, 164, 244, 508; Surtees Soc., 
xxxvi, 340, xli.48; Whitaker’s Richmondshire, ii. 42; 
Graves’s Cleveland, 49, 330, 439; Ord’s Cleveland, 555; 
Burke's Landed Gentry, second edit. ] 


Sir James Lutrrrett or Loreret, died Feb. 
2,39 Hen. VI. (Rot. Pat. 9 Edw. IV., Part 2), 
leaving his wife Elizabeth surviving, who made 
affidavit in 1475 that she was not an alien, but 
born at Exeter, and was wife to the said James 
from Dec. 29, 39 Hen. VI., till his death. (Jd., 
15 Edw. IV., Part 1.) Of what family was Eliza- 
beth ? and how came Sir James to be in possession 
of Dunster Castle, co. Somerset, which “came to 
our hands with all lands held by James Loterell, 
Knight ” (1b., 9 Edw. IV., Part 2)? 

HERMENTRUDE. 

Tae “Grorota Gazetre.”—This paper began 
in 1763. It is not in the British Museum, nor are 
the earlier numbers in the library of the Historical 
Society of Savannah. W. Stephens wrote a journal 
a little earlier of occurrences in Georgia ; it is in 
three volumes. The third volume is not at the 
British Museum. Does any one know if these 
gazettes or this third volume exist in England ? 

A Cwr. 

A Srone Corrin rounp 1n tHe Mersey.— 
Some years ago I read a very interesting account, 
taken from an English newspaper, of the finding of 
a stone coffin in the river Mersey, somewhere, I 
think, near Runcorn. Its discovery was somewhat 
singular, but I have forgotten the circumstances. 
Something was said about presenting it, with its 
contents, to the British Museum. I have never 
seen any notice of it since. Perhaps some of the 
readers of “ N, & Q.” can furnish further informa- 
tion. Cc. W. C 

Columbus, Ohio, U.S, 


Nomismatic: Mepat. — Martin Luther. AR. 
Obv.: Leg., ES. IST . DER . SCHRIFFT, GEMAS . 





WAS . LUTHER. HAT. GELEHRT ; bust front face ; 
ex., GEB. 1483. 10. Nov. gest. 1546.18. repr, 
Rev. Leg., DRUM . BLEIBT . ES. FELSEN . GLEICH. 
AUCH . EWIG . UNVERSEHRT ; field, a base of rocks, 
on which is a table and on it an open book, in- 
scribed BIBLIA: over it an eye in a radiated 
triangle, clouds to left with wind, clouds to right 
with forked lightning; ex., DAS . ANDERE . 
IUBELFEST .1717 . 31. ocrosp. Edge plain. I 
shall be glad of any information respecting this 
medal. It is very rudely struck, and the legend 
is partly double struck. To what event in Luther’s 
life does it refer? W. Sravennacen Jones. 
79, Carlton Hill, N.W. 


An Epritars.—Who was the author of the 
following epitaph ?— 
“ Underneath this stone doth lie 

As much virtue as could die, 

Which in life did vigour give 

To as much beauty as could live.” 
This beautiful epitaph occurs on several old tombs 
near Edinburgh, but I have a strong conviction 
that I have read it in some one of the older 
English poets. Some persons have attributed it 
to Ben Jonson, but they thought, erroneously, 
that it formed part of that poet’s famous epitaph 
on the Countess of Pembroke, R. 8. 8. 


Tae Seymour Crest.-—-What is the reason for 
the discrepancy, in the blazoning of the pheenix in 
the Seymour crest, between the various heralds 
and other writers?]— 

Guillim.—Out of a crown a pheenix sacrificing 
herself, all proper. 

Collins.— Out of a ducal coronet or a pheenix 
in flames proper, with wings expanded or. 

Debrett.—Out of a ducal coronet ora pheenix in 
flames proper. 

Mrs. Bury Pallisser.—On p. 382, Out of a ducal 
coronet or a phoenix or; on p. 330, a phoenix in 
flames proper. 

Burke.—Out of a ducal coronet or a phoenix 
of the last in flames proper. 

Which blazon of the phoenix is correct? Or 
are they correct in blazoning the phoenix “or” at 
one date and “ proper” at another, and when was 
the change made? What was the correct blazon 
of the phoenix in the crest of Sir Edward Seymour, 
of Berry Pomeroy, Devon, ob. 1613? 

Cuas. D. Pitcner. 

Hotel Vendéme, Boston, U.S. 


“ Pomatum.”—When did this Latinized form 
of pomade or pommade come into use in our lan- 
guage? I have not found the word in the dic- 
tionaries of Nares, Halliwell, or Wright. Richard- 
son gives Tatler, No. 246, for the earliest use of it, 
whilst Johnson quotes only from Wiseman. I 
have recently met with the word in Decker (1604) : 
“ Zounds, 1 looke worse now then I did before, 
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and it makes her face glister most damnably ; 
ther’s knavery in dawbing, I hold my life, or else 
this is only female Pomatum.” It is also in The 
Sun’s Darling, written by Ford and Decker, II. i.: 
“Creature! of a skin soft as pomatum, sleek as 
jelly, white as blanched almonds.” 
F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Rosert Burys.—In his letter to Dr. John 
Moore (Burns’s works, Chambers’s four-vol. edition, 
1856, vol. i. p. 2) Burns writes :— 

“T have not the most distant pretentions to assume 
that character which the pie-coated guardians of 
escutcheons call a gentleman. When in Edinburgh 
last winter I got acquainted in the Heralds’ office ; and 
looking through that granary of honours I there found 
almost every name in the kingdom; but for me 
* My ancient but ignoble blood 

Has swept through scoundrels ever since the flood.’ 

Gules, Purpure, Argent, &c., quite disowned me.” 
My query is concerning the two lines Burns gives 
as a poetical quotation. Were the lines Burns’s 
own, the inverted commas being used to throw 
readers off the scent, a trick not unknown in 
authorship ? GerorcE InNGuIs. 

Edinburgh. 


Bisnor Doncson, or Exrpnin AnD Rapnor, 
Eicuteentn Century.—Can any one give bio- 
graphical particulars as to him? He was, I 
believe, the grandfather of the late Archdeacon 
Dodgson, who translated Tertullian for the Oxford 
patristic series. D. N. 


Exuizanetu, Davucnrer oF Jonny, Marquis oF 
Moyracute, AND Wire oF (1) THomas, Lorp 
Scrore or Upsatt anp (2) Sir Henry Wenrt- 
wortH.—Who are the present representatives of 
the above? If they cannot be ascertained, to 
what point and how late a date can the pedigree 
be traced ? J. W. STanDERWICK. 


Marriaces anp Bourtats oF Servants.—I 
should be glad to know of any early instances of 
marriage or burial in which the persons married | 
or buried, being servants, are described in the 
parochial register as such. J.S. A., writing on 
another subject, has in “ N. & Q.” supplied a case 
in point (6 S. iii. 477), namely, that of one 
Dionysia, servant of John Fabyan, buried in 
1625/6. And I have lately found such a case in 
the Register of Sutton St. James, in Holderness; 
it is among the burials, and stands thus: “ 1724, 
June y* 3, Margret Hunsman, a servant.” 

A. J. M. 


Winnorr’s “ LANDRECHT VAN AVERISSEL.”— 
Will any correspondent, familiar with the biblio- 





graphy or literary history of the Low Countries, | 
refer me to any notice of Melchior Winhoff, or his 


essay on the Landrecht of Oberwesel? The copy | Leofric a third nameless son who was a child— 


which is before me is a small octavo, “ Gedrukt 
tho Deventer, og Simon Greenberch, anno 1559.” 


A. O. B. 


Aurnors or Quotations WANTED.— 


Quand on aime, rien n'est frivole, a ae 
Un rien afflige, un rien console.” ee 
J.P. HY* r 





va ~ 
en ~ 
» 


Replies. 


HEREWARD LE WAKE, 
(6 §. iii. 368.) x 

In reply to Mr. Goutton ConsTaBiz, may I ask, \¢ 
Who was Hereward le Wake? He is the heroof ~™ 
fiction. Of his parentage nothing whatever seems 
to be known. The name of Wake, or le Wake, 
which is given by modern writers to Hereward, is 
taken from the Chronicle of John of Peterborough, 
an author of uncertain date and personality. (Cf. 
Chronicon Anglie Petroburgense, ed. Giles, Lon- 
don, 1845, pp. 55, 56.) From this Chronicle we 
learn that in A.p. 1069 “died Brand, Abbot of 
Burgh, and uncle of Hereward le Wake” (p. 55). 
Brand was succeeded in the abbacy by Turold or 
Thorold. Mr. Govutron ConstTaBLe inquires if 
Thorold, the brother of Godiva, was “‘ the same 
Thorold who succeeded Brand as Abbot of Peter- 
borough.” No. There were two Turolds or 
Thorolds. Turold the shire-reeve (vicecomes), and 
brother of Lady Godgifu, or Godiva, as modern 
folks call her, held lands in Lincolnshire, and gave 
Buchehal to St. Guthlac’s Abbey of Crowland for 
the good of his soul (Domesday, f. 346 6). Turold 
the Abbot of Burgh was a monk of Fécamp, who 
had been made Abbot of Malmesbury by William 
the Norman ; and because he was a very “stern 
man” he was thence removed by William to 
Peterborough, when Hereward and his men 
appeared (Saxon Chron., ad ann. 1070). 

The little that is really known of Hereward is 
this. He held lands in Lincolnshire, a portion of 
which were held of the Abbey of Crowland, and 
of which Abbot Ulfcytel resumed possession be- 
cause Hereward had not kept his agreement 
(Domesday, p. 377). Ulfcytel was appointed 
abbot in 1062; at some time after this date Here- 
ward fled the country, but for what cause we are 
not told (cf. Domesday, p. 376 0). In 1070 and 
1071 he appears again as the plunderer of Peter- 
borough and leader of the outlaws at Ely. This 
is the whole of his undoubted history. 

There is nothing beyond the legend to show 
whether Hereward’s father was or was not called 
Leofric; and there is no evidence whatever to 
make Hereward a son of the great Earl of the 
Mercians. The mistake arose solely from a late 
and blundering roll printed in the Chroniques 
Anglo-Normandes, II. xii. The same roll gives 
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tertium parvulum, eujus nomen non habetur. Even 


I believe the following to be a correct pedigree 


Sir Henry Ellis entertained this mistake (i). 146). | of the descendants of Leofwine, the father of Karl 


(Cf. Freeman, ii. 629.) 


Leofric :— 


Leofwine— 





| | 
Northman, dux,exe- Leofric, Ear! of the—Godgifu, sister Eadwine, slain 


euted 1017 with Mercians, + Aug. 


of  Turold, by the Welsh 
Eadric Streona (Sex. 31, 1057 (Sux. | Shire-reeve of 1039 (Sax 
Chron, ad ann. Chron., ad ann. | Lincola. Chron., ad 


1017). 


| 
Fadwine, + Morkere, + 
1071 (Sax. 1073 (Chro. Wales, slain Aug. 5, 1063 (Sex. Chron.. 
Chron., ad Pet) 


ann, 1071). 





1057). ann, 1039). 


JElfgar, succeeded to the earldom cf—fg' fu, 
his father (Sux. Chron., ad ann. 
1057) + 1063, 





Gruffydd ap Llewellyn, King of North 


ob., ad ad ann. 1063), firet husband ; succeeded 


Gedwine, received extreme unction 
on his deathbed from Wulstan, the | 
dean, assisted by Wilstan, after- | 
wards Abbot of Gloucester (Heming, 
Chart. Wigor N.y p- 259). | 
| 
ZE-zelwine, one of the hostages given t» 
the Danes, by whom his hands were 
cut off (Leming, 7.). 


| | 
Elgitha—Harold, after- Lucy, mar. 1, Ivo 


wards King of Talbois of Anjou; 
England, mar, 2, Roger de R 
1°65, fell at mara; 3, Ranulf, 


Khiwallon. 


ann. 1073), by his uterine brothers Blethgent and | 


Hastings 1066, 1st E. of Chester. 


Trahaecra ap Caradoc, succeeded Gruffydd—Nest. 


after his uterine brothers. 


The fable of the ride of Lady Godiva through 
Coventry is exploded by one very simple fact : 
anterior to the Norman invasion the town of 
Coventry did not exist. 

Who was Leofric, Abbot of Peterborough? He 

attended Harold at the battle of Hastings. We 
learn from the Saxon Chronicle that— 
* Leofric, Abbot of Peterborough, was in that same ex- 
pedition ; and there he grew sick and came home, and 
was dead soon after on the night of All-Hallows Mass. 
Gol be merciful to his soul! In his day all was bliss 
and all good in Peterborough ; and he was dear to all 
the people, eo that the king gave to St. Peter and to him 
the abbacy at Burton, and that at Coventry, whieh the 
Earl Leofric, who was his uncle, had before made, and 
that at Crowland, and that at Thorney. And he did so 
much for good to the Minster at Peterborough in gold, 
and in silver, and in vestments, and in land as never did 
any before him, nor any after him. Then was the 
Golden Burgh turned into the Wretched Burgh” (ad 
ann. 1066). 

The pedigree in the Monasticon makes Earl 
Leofric the son of Leofwine, the son of Leofric, 
the son of Ailfyar, the son of Allfgar, the son of 
Leofric. Mr. Freeman suggests another descent 
(vol. i. p. 456). Looking to the names, it seems not 
improbable that Abbot Leofric may have been the 
son of Duke Northman, the elder brother of Earl 
Leofric. I should be very glad of any evidence 
on this point. Nothing is more likely than that 
Leofric, sickened at his father’s untimely death— 
for many of the chroniclers say that Northman 
was executed without cause—should have sought 
in religious life that peace which the world cannot 
give ; whilst his own merits, and the fact of his 
being nephew to the munificent and pious Earl of 
the Mercians, would deservedly ensure his promo- 


3° 
i 


tion to the highest « 
Benedict, 


gnities in the Order of S% 
Epmuxp Warerron. 
Tne Merrican Psaums (6" S. iii. 409).— 
There is no ascertainable authority, I imagine, for 
the use even of the old version of the Psalms. The 
title of the completed version of the Psalms, by 
Sternhold, Hopkins, and others, for at first only 
twenty were printed with a dedication to the king, 
contains that it was “ Set forth and allowed to be 
sung in all churches, of all the people togethe: 
before and after Morning and Evening Prayer, and 
also before and after Sermons.” Bishop Beveridge 
observes upon this setting forth and allowing,— 

“Which could not be, without the roy«] authority : 
none having power over all the churches in the kingdom, 
but the king himself. And, therefore, altho’ his letters- 
patents, or his sign manual cannot be now produced ; yet 
that they who first printed or set forth this hook, haf 
his order or licence under his hand for it, cannot be 
doubted. For otherwise, they durst never have pre- 
sumed to have said, that it was set forth and allowed to 
be sung in all churches. And if they had done it at first, 
they would soon have been questioned for it, and those 
words ordered to be left out in all future editions,”"—A 
Defence of the Book of Psalms, by Sternhold, Hopkins, 
and others, Lon. 1710, p. 27. 

He also lays stress on the “cum privilegio regis 
regali” at the foot of the title (Ibid. p. 23). 

Jer. Collier states, more candidly,— 

“ Yet this allowance seems rather to import connivance 
than approbation; for those who have searched into 
this matter with the utmost care and curiosity, cou'd 
never discover any authority either from the Crown or the 
Convocation.”—eel. Hist. pt. ii, bk. iv. p. 325, Lon. 1714. 

Alterations without authority were made from 
time to time to amend the antiquated or otherwise 
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disapproved expressions (Bp. Beveridge, w.s., 
52, 81). 

The new version of Tate and Brady received 
the sanction of an Order in Council on December 
3, 1696 :-— 

* His majesty taking the same (petition) into his royal 

consideration is pleased to order in council, that the 
said version of the Psalms in English metre be, and the 
same is her: by allowed and permitted to be, used in all 
such churches, chapels and congregations as shall think 
fit to receive the same,”--/, 2., Ox., 1790. 
And on May 23, 1698, the Bishop of London, in a 
letter to the clergy of his diocese, expressed his 
wish for “the good success of the royal indulgence,” 
and recommended the use of it (Ibid.). 

The history may be completed by mention of 
another version of the Psalms, that which appears 
in the Scotch Prayer Book of a.p. 1637, and which 
is equally to be taken as allowed in this part of 
the dominions of the crown. Having been found 
among the papers of King James, it was printed 
by command of Charles I. as The Psalms of King 
David, tran slated by King James, with the royal 
order as fol 


* Having nics this Transl.t'on of ihe Psalms (where- 


of our late dear Father was author) to be perused, and 
it being found to be exactly and truly done, we do hereby 
authorise the same to be imprinte! according to the 


yw them to be sung 
mmending them 
—LByp. Bev., us., 


patent granted thereupon and do all 
in all the churches of our dominions. ree 
to all our good subjects for that effect.’ 
p- 113. 
With various alterations, this appears to be the 
version printed as “the version approved by the 
Church of Scotland,” and is now in common use. 

It seems, in answer to the query, that there is no 
positive authority for the old version which can 
be ascertained. It is presumed, from the title and 
from the subsequent result, that it was interfered 
with neither by the Crown nor the Convocation ; 
and the same also is in like manner to be said 
of the hymns which have been so long bound up 
with it. There is no allusion to them in the Order 
in Council of William III. u.s. The question of 
the authority of the old version of the Psalms has 
now become of fresh interest from its relation to 
the similar question of the meaning of the term 
“allowed ” in respect of the Authorized Version of 
the Bible, the Lord Chancellor having expressed 
his opinion in a letter to Lord Carnarvon. 

Ep. Marsmatt. 


In reply to AN Oxtp Foate I would answer, (1) 
The hymns at the end of the metrical Psalms 
were annexed to those Psalms from time to time, 
and published by the same authority as were the 
Psalms themselves. Some of these, as “ The Songe 
of Simeon, the ten Commandments, and the Lord’s 
Prayer,” were added in 1561, when only eighty- 
seven of the Psalms had been versified. I should 
suppose that Tate and Brady’s Psalms were never 
issued without the hymns, but speak “ 


pp. rection.” 





| Netriestep, &c. 


The “authority” which the various 
versions in use at one time or other have had is 
discussed in Observations upon the Metrical Ver- 
sion of the Psalms, &c., by the Rev. Henry John 
Todd, M.A., F.S.A., London, 1822, and in other 
works there referred to. (2) Hymns, other than 
those at the end of the metrical Psalms, came into 
general use in the earlier part of the present cen- 
tury, being spoken of by Todd and others quoted 
by him as a sort of unauthorized innovation 
charged against by bishops, and so on. Todd 
mentions a “ Selection of Psalms and Hymns, by 
the learned Dr. Maltby and his associates,” first 
published in 1815 (p. 13) ; a“ Collec'ion of Hymns, 
printed at York, of which there are several editions,” 
and a “ Selection of Psalms and ITymns, published 
at Sheffield, by the Rev. T. Catterili” (Pref. xiii, n.). 
As early, however, as 1790 a Dean of Westminster 
delivered himself against the use of any hymns 
but “the Psalms of David,” solemnly asking 
“ What subject of religion is there which these can- 
not supply?” and presuming that the necessity 
for anything more suitable for Christian use “ is 
only imaginary” (Todd's Preface, p. xii). The 
general disuse of the metr 





ical Psalms was a neces- 





sary result of the general use of modern hymns, 
and in later times of hymns, ancient as well as 
modern, expressive of Christian sentiments. 3) 


Clergymen suppose they have the same authority 
for introducing any particular hymn book as 
they have for saying anything in the ir sermons 
which they deem “ to the use of ed fying.” The 
use of metrical Psalms or hymns ‘ther than the 
hymns in the Ordination Rectan rests on the 
same “auth ity” as the use of gown in 
the pulpit, of a collect or invocation before the 
sermon and a doxology after it; of any sermon at 
all at evensony, of » surpli xe, hood, and stole in 
the celebration of i. iy Communion, 


a bl ick 


and many 
other things either not ordered in the Prayer Book 
or directly contrary to its directions, yet sanctioned 
by custom, and by popular and episcopal appro- 


bation. A metrical Psalm may very properly 
be called a hymn. Why not? And the re see a to 
be no reason whatever why the hymns of Hebrew 


origin in our collections voy ld be separated from 
the rest. Why should they be ? o. Be Be 
Bp. Hatfield's Hall, — 


s WeNTWoRTG OF 
96, 


F CLEVELAND: Lonp 
(6" S. ii 408 ; iil. 5 ), 72 


312, 333 


EArt 0 


115, 153, 227, 271, 114).—The original 
will of Thomas, Earl of Cle 4 land, now in the 
possession of Mr. T. C. Noble (who has most 


kindly furnished me with a fall abstract of it), 
completely confirms the opini ion I always enter- 


| tained that the Earl of Cleveland had two sons 


under cor- | 


,; names was not uncommon in the 


This duplicating of Christian 
Weatworth 


family, and I have one instance where three 


named Thomas. 
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brothers each bore the name of John Wentworth. 
This will is dated September 21, 1640, after, 
but very shortly after, the Earl had married 
his second wife, Lucy Wentworth. Most pro- 
vokingly he mentioned her only as his wife, though 
making her his executrix, without giving her 
Christian name. The earl lived more than twenty- 
six years after the date of this will, and although 
he narrates that, in order it “may not miscarry,” 
he had deposited copies in the hands of Sir Oliver 
Luke, Mr. Selden, and Capt. Rossingham, it 
does appear to have miscarried, for, if discovered, 
it was never proved, and a creditor administered 
the estate the year after the earl’s death. It may 
be hoped that Mr. Noble will himself print the 
will entire. In the meantime I give the substance 
of the two passages that touch the question in 
controversy in ‘‘ N. & Q.”:— 

“T give to my eldest sonn, Thomas, Lord Wentworth, 
all my horses [except coach horses, which were to go to 
the Countess}, also £100 for a ring, and my prayers to 
God for him that hee may live to marry as kinde a wife 
as it will apeare to the worlde by the settlement of my 
fortune I have byn a loving Father to him.” 

There can, of course, be no doubt as to the iden- 
tity of this son, who subsequently married Phila- 
delphia Cary, and died two years before his father. 
The passage in the will is otherwise important, 
as showing that he did not marry until after Sept. 
21, 1640. 

The other passage referred to occurs consider- 
ably later in the will, and is as follows :— 

“For my youngest sonne, Thomas Wentworthe, one 
annuety during his life of four scoare and seaventeene 
pounds as a legacy only.” 

There can be no doubt that this was the 
“Thomas Wentworth, Esquire, son to the Earl 
of Cleveland,” who was buried at Toddington in 
October, 1643. The only question remaining is 
whether he was the earl’s son by his first or 
second wife. The first countess died in January, 
1637/8, and this will is dated two years and 
eight months later. The daughter Catharine, 
hitherto supposed to be the only child by the 
second countess, was then living, as the earl 
bequeathed to her 4001. Whether the second 
Thomas was a twin with her, or whether they 
were of separate births during the thirty-two 
months between the death of the first countess 
and the date of the will, or whether he was a son 
of the first countess are still questions to be 
solved. Joseru Lemvet Cuester. 


“Basket” (6 §. iii. 467).—Basket is not a 
true (Teutonic) English word at all, but borrowed 
from Celtic. If we include borrowed words, there 
is nothing to show that basket is older than street, 
or any other borrowed word. The real date of 
purely English words, of Teutonic and Aryan 
origin, is beyond all calculation, It is a common- 
place example in philology to say that the English 





word work is, in one respect, older in form than 
the cognate Greek ergon, which early lost its 
initial digamma; and a long list might be made 
of English words which are better preserved as to 
form than their cognates in Greek or Latin, or 
even Sanskrit. Thus the English sfar shows to 
advantage beside the Sanskrit tara, with lost 
initial s; the Latin stella (for sterula*), which is 
only a diminutive or secondary form; and the 
Greek astron, with an unoriginal initial vowel. 
A paper of mine on the word are was printed in 
the Cambridge Journal of Philology, showing that 
our modern English word contains the original 
vowel a of the root as, to be, which is lost in the 
Sanskrit santi, lost in the Latin sunt, and changed 
in the Greek eisi. It follows that this word are is 
a clear three thousand years old. People are apt 
to forget that common English words, such as sun, 
moon, star, and the like, must have been in use 
for at least fifteen hundred years before ever 
they had the luck to be written down. English 
appears younger than Greek to the uninitiated 
because it was not written down at so early a 
date, precisely as Latin appears younger than 
Greek. But any one who knows a little of Latin 
and Greek etymology (an accomplishment at 
least twenty times more common than is a 
knowledge of Teutonic philology) knows that Latin 
is remarkable for preserving more original forms 
than Greek, and is decidedly more archaic in its 
general character. Great confusion exists on these 
points in the minds of most Englishmen, as their 
study of philology is generally unsystematic and ill 
arranged. Watter W. Sxear. 
Cambridge, 


There is some apparent confusion in Mr, 
Watrorp’s mode of expressing himself as to this 
word, as “ one of the oldest words in our language,” 
and “in use here among the Britons during the 
Roman occupation.” The occurrences of this 
Celtic word in Martial and Juvenal are well 
known, but I think most of the authorities 
hesitate to consider basket as one of the few Celtic 
words adopted by the English in very early days. 
However, it is not so much a question of authorities 
as of occurrence ; and where does it occur? Not, 
so far as I know, in the earlier English writings 
anywhere ; not in the Chronicles, nor in Caedmon, 
nor Beowulf. The two often-quoted later examples 
are in Chaucer and the Promptorium Parvulorum. 

The early writers seem to have been able to do 
without borrowing the word ; thus the Anglo-Saxon 
Gospels, in the passages where we use baskets, 
have wylian, ceawlas or ceoflas, foSer, mond (our 
maund), cypan (our cup), and even sperta (Latin 
sportas); but like Wiclif, who has coffyns and 
lepis, they did not admit baskets. It would be 
interesting if we could have some early quotations 
of the word. O. W. Tancock. 

Norwich. 
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This can hardly, I think, be claimed as an 
English word, save in the sense that all words 
are English which have been adopted into our 
language and retained in common use. It is the 
Welsh basged, originally, it would seem, basgawd, 
whence the Latin bascauda. I suppose there is 
no doubt that it comes to us by direct inheritance 
from the Cymric Celts who formerly inhabited this 
country. Other instances of words of Welsh 
origin in daily use are flannel, funnel, gown, mop, 
garter (?), and many more; also the Latin word 
petorritum (Hor. Sat., i. 6, 104) was taken from a 
Celtic source, appearing in modern Welsh as pedwar, 
four, ¢. ¢., a four-wheeled carriage. 

C. S. Jerram. 

The Celtic origin of basket, with the locus 
classicus from Martial, had been noticed in 1857 
by the late Mr. James Kennedy, in a paper “ On 
the Ethnology and Civilization of the Ancient 

sritons,” read before the Ethnological Society of 
London, and reprinted in his Essays, Ethnological 
and Linguistic, edited by C. M. Kennedy, Lond. 
1861. Nomap. 


Boon-Days (6 §. iii. 449).—_Boon-days corre- 
spond to the Frohn-dienst of the Germans. They 
are “ days on which tenants are bound to work for 
their lord gratis ” (Halliwell) ; ¢.¢., days on which 
they were bound to work for his pleasure, to do 
his will. From O.Fr. bon, good pleasure, will, 
desire, boon. 

** Se tu veus fere mon plaisir, 
Et tout mon don et mon desir.” 
Barbazan, Fab. et Contes, iii. 8. 


* Onques plus rien ne li en dist, 
Et la Dame tout son Lon fist.” 
Ibid., iii. 295. 


She performed all his will, did all that he desired 
of her. 
“ Aingois vous converra et plevir et jurer, 
Que vous ferés mon boin, et sans point de fauser.” 
Rom, de Fierabras, 2110, 
In the English version :— 
“Ac arst pou schalt sykery me and py treupe surly 


ply 
pat bow fe for me schalt don a pyng pat y echall the 
saye. Sir Ferumbras, |. 


As occupiers having carts and horses were bound 
by statute to give so many days’ gratis work for 
repairing the roads, the surveyor of the roads was 
<alled boon-master in Lincolnshire, and the high- 
way rates boons. A boon-wain, explained by 
Halliwell as “a kind of waggon,” is simply a 

waggon employed in duty- work. To boon the 
roads is to repair them by duty-work. 

H. Wepewoop. 

Boon-days signify the days on which an occupier 
of land, whether the owner or tenant, is bound to 
work for another. It is sometimes used to in- 


dicate services of days’ work done by the tenant 





for his lord, and that seems to be the meaning in 
the passage quoted by D. G. C. E., but it is more 
commonly employed for public services, as for the 
repair of the highways. In the churchwardens’ 
accounts of the town of Louth, Lincolnshire, under 
the year 1589, we find the following entry :— 

“To ye keperof ye clock & chymes for y* service, & 
for ringeng of ye day bell, & for ringeng of ye curfeu, 
& for ringeng at ye boundays & in peas tyme, & for 
kepeng cleane of ye leades for iij of ye first quarters 
xxxjs, vjd.” 

It is evident in this case that the bell was rung to 
give notice at what times to begin and to cease 
from this labour for the public good. 

In some parts of Lincolnshire to boon means to 
repair a highway, and a boon-maister is a surveyor 
of highways. A Lincolnshire marsh-man, who 
had a violent dislike to the clerical order, once 
said to a friend of mine, “I’d hev’ all cheches 
pull’d doon to boon th’ roads wi’, an’ parsons kill’d 
to muck th’ land.” 

Stephen Skinner, the author of the Etymolo- 
gicon, inserts the word boon, which, he says, was 
communicated to him by Michael Honywood, 
Dean of Lincoln. His explanation is “ vias hyeme 
corruptas state reparare, resarciare & instau- 
rare.” Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


When I was a boy, my father, in his turn with 
the other farmers of the place, held the office of 
Surveyor of the Highways, and I helped to keep 
the accounts. I have thus a very distinct recol- 
lection of what boon meant in Lincolnshire. 
Farmers who preferred it might work out all or 
part of their rates, by sending a man with a horse 
and cart to lead gravel or do other work on the 
roads. This was called booning. At the end of 
the week I used to give credit in a proper account 
book to the various parties for so many days’ 
booning. Hence to mend the roads in many parts 
of this county is called “ booning the road.” This 
kind of service was also often rendered to land- 
lords, especially to clerical landlords ; and many 
farmers agree, as part of their rent, to lead so 
many loads of coal or anything else from the 
market town, to find horses and waggons to lead 
their landlords’ hay, and to perform other such 
work. Probably the parties alluded to by 
D. G. C. E. agreed to render this kind of service, 
in addition to paying 2s. 10d. and furnishing four 
capons annually for rent. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Among the privileges which belonged to the 
prior and convent of St. Frideswide in the manor 
of Piddington, it is stated, “ Sciendum est, quod 
in duobus diebus in autumno qui operantur super 
proprium custum, omnes et singuli,’ &c. (temp. 
Ed. III., Kennet’s Par. Ant., pp. 495-6, Ox., 1695); 
and so of the manor of Headington, belonging to 
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Hugh de Plessetis, “Terram domini ibidem her- 
ciabunt, et per duos dies in quadragesima arabunt 
et herciabunt, et uno die postea sarculabunt” 
(temp. Ed. L, ib., p. 320). Sometimes the ser- 
vices were paid for :— 

**Tribus autem diebus in autumpno metent blada 
domini sumptibus ejusdem domini, primo scilicet die 
cum omnibus famulis suis exceptis uxoribus et pastori- 
bus suis et ila die comedent iidem homines...cum domino 
ad nonam...” 

Ep. Marsnatt. 


These days, also called due-days, were, as the 
alternative name more clearly indicates, the days 
on which copyhold tenants performed the services 
due to their lord, such as ploughing, reaping, and 
the like. AVERIGUADOR, 


Mostrope (on Monrope) or tHat ILxK (6"®S. ii. 
182).—Of the antiquity of this old Scottish house 
there can be no doubt. Whether it is still repre- 
sented in the male line by any descendant able to 
instruct legitimate descent from the main stem is 
quite another question. The materials for a con- 
nected history of the Monfodes lie buried where 
few querists concerning Scottish families seem to 
think of looking for them, viz., in the Public 
Archives of Scotland. 

As I cannot gather from the form of Mr. Rern’s 
note that he has sought information from this 
unimpeachable source, perhaps a few disjecta 
membra of my own researches into the history of 
the Monfodes may not be unacceptable to him 
and to other genealogical readers of “ N. & Q.” 

In Robertson's Index of Missing Charters, 1309 
1413 (Edinburgh, 1798), there is a charter recorded 
under Berwick, “ Pag. ii. No. 43 [Rob. I.], to John 
de Montfode, quod quondam fuit Willielmi de 
Orford, burgen. Berwici.” Again, in Reg. Mag. 
Sig. 28, 44, we find a confirmation, 9 Mar. xxxiii. 
Dav. II., “ Confirmatio Carte Walteri de Cragy,” 
ratifying “ donacionem illam quam Margareta de 
Munfode in sua legitima viduitate fecit Waltero 
de Cragi, filio suo, juniori,” of the lands of 
Heviddys in the Sheriffdom of Lanark. 


There was a later “ Margareta, domina de 
Cragy,” who had judgment in her favour from 


James J., A.p. 1429, in full Parliament, but I can- 
not at present assert that she was a descendant of 
Margaret de Monfode. There can be no question, 
however, as to the identity of genealogical interest 
attaching to the families of Monfode, Cragy, St. 
Michael, Meldrum, and Maxwell, all of which are 
at various times found to be connected. I may 
revert to this point on another occasion. If Mr. 
Rep turns to the Retours, he will find there the 
succession of the Monfodes of that ilk during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It commences 
Nov. 29, 1547, with the service of “ Joannes Mont- 
foyd, heres Jacobi Montfoyd, patris (qui obiit in 
bello de Fawsyde),” in the ten merk lands of ancient 





| 


extent of Montfoyd, and concludes May 18, 1647, 
with that of “ Willielmus Montfoid de eodem,” 
heir of Hugh his father in the same lands. 

The pedigree proved by the Retours may be 
thus briefly shown :—1. James Montfoyd of that 
ilk, dead before Nov. 29,1547. 2. John, son cf 
James, heir of his father, Nov. 29, 1547. 3. 
Hugh, heir of John of that ilk, his grandfather, 
May 31, 1600. 4. The same Hugh, heir of Hugh, 
his father, Feb. 8, 1621. 5. William, heir of 
Hugh of that ilk, his father, in the lands of Mont- 
foid, &e, May 18, 1648. It remains for Mr. 
Reip to affiliate the Irish Munfoads on the 
Ayrshire house of Monfode, the ruins of whose 
castle are still to be seen, almost the sole surviving 
memorial of an old Scottish name. 

C. H, E, Carmicnaet. 

New University Club, S.W. 

A Lecenp or A Saint (6" 8. iii. 409).—Awnown. 
will find a full account of St. Brandan in Les 
Voyages Merveillevx de Saint Brandan a la 
Recherche du Paradis Terrestre, Légende en vers 
du XII¢ Siécle, publi¢e d’aprés le Manuscrit du 
Musée Britannique par Francisque Michel, Paris. 
I believe the legend is also to be found in pros 
in Les Vies des Saints de Bretagne, by Pére 
Albert le Grand. As far as I can remember tie 
particular incident in the voyage of St. Brandan 
to which allusion is made, it is this. The saint 
and his companions being in mid-ocean, and 
Easter drawing nigh, were particularly desirous 
of keeping the feast on dry land, and offered up 
fervent prayers to God that he would grant them 
this favour. At the dawn of the holy day they 
found themselves in the neighbourhood of what 
they took to be a small island. They landed, and 
having got all ready proceeded to celebrate mass. 
At the moment of consecration they were alarmed 
by a sudden trembling of the supposed island, 
but, strong in faith, they went on with the holy 
office, and as soon as it was concluded they re- 
embarked. They had no sooner got on board 
their ship than what they had taken for dry 
land disappeared beneath the waves, and they 
perceived that it was in reality a huge fish. 

Epcar MacCuttocn. 

Guernsey. 

The authority for the history in general is “ the 
learned brochure of M. Jubinal, La Légende Latine 
de St. Brandaines,” and the English versions of 
the same which Mr. Wright prepared for the 
Percy Society, vol. xiv., one in verse, another in 
prose. M. Jubinal attributes the Latin account 
to the eleventh century. M 


Part of the legend of St. Brandan is told by Mr. 
Baring-Gould in his May volume of Lives of the 
Saints, p. 217, where a list of original authorities 
may be seen. I would refer your correspondent 
also to Owen’s Sanctorale Catholicum, under 
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May 16. The navigations of St. 

referred to in the Aberdeen Breviary (Proprium 

Sanctorum, May 16). J. T. F 
Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


It is told of St. Brandan that on his voyage 
with fourteen brother monks in search of “ the 
Jand promised to the saints,” they landed on what 
they thought was an island, which sunk when they 
lighted a fire on it. The legend says that it was 
« fish called Jasconius, See Kingsley’s Hermits, 
p. 263. P. Zittwoop Rovunp. 


“Bramine ” (6% S, iii. 449).—I do not wonder 


that your corr pondent asks whether the word | 


‘a generally known word, or merely 
’ in the line, 


braming 18 
invented to rhyme with flaming 
‘‘ Winter braming, summer flaming,” 
occurring in a hymn sung at the Gregorian Festival 

in St. Paul’s Cathedral on May 19 last. 

As Succentor of the 
look through the programmes of societies intend- 
ing to hold festivals at St. Paul’s, and to criticize 
any r details which seem open to criticism. The 
word brami ig caught my eye at once when I saw 
the proof sheets of the Gregorian service “yn I 
did not recognize the word, s 
Halliwell, who gives, “ Brame, vexation, Spenser,’ 
and then I turned to Nares, who quotes a passay 
from Spenser's Fairy Queen, iii. 2, 52, in which 
occur the lines :— 

“ That, through long languor, and hart- burnil g brame 

She shortly like a pyned ghost became 
Todd considers brame to be an alfestive in this 
passage, but Nares thinks that it is a substantive. 
The explanation of we word as given by Naves is, 
** Brame, n.s., vexati ; pro rb ab ly from. the udjec- 
tive bre me, bitte r, severe, qg v. 

On prosecuting the matter a little further, I 
find that the same Ae rity gives, “ Breme or 
breem, fierce or sharp, from the Saxon.” He adds | 
a further quotation from Spenser :— 

“‘ Comes the lreme winter with chamfer'd brows, 

Full of wrinkles and frosty — * 
Sp., Shep. K ral., “ Feb.,” 42. 
As the word was so unfamiliar to me, and as I 
ventured to think that other persons in the con- 
gregation might possibly be as unfamiliar with it 
aus I was, I presumed to suggest that the word 
should be changed as, to say the least, unsuited to 
congregational use. My counsel was not taken, 
but your correspondent’s query shows that it was 
not altogether without reason. I think that a 
hymn, intended as it is for popular use, should 
not require a glossary. 
W. Sparrow Simpson. 
[Other replies next week.] 


S. iii. 430).—Though I 
there, the 


“ MANCHET LOAF” (6" 8 Ss. 
never he: urd the phrase “ manchet loaf” 
term “ mansion’ 


Brandan are | 


Cathedral it is my duty to | 


I looked it out in | 


+ : 
circular base, and, no doubt, a variant) was common 


in South-east Cornwall from 1816 to 1836, and 
may be so at present. Even now I cannot read 
or hear the words “In my Father’s house are 
| many mansions” without having a mental vision 
| of a house supplied amply with small loaves—my 
early rendering of the passage. 


Wa. PENGELLY. 
Torquay. 
Literature oF Cotours (6 §, i. 277).— 
“The Laws of Contrast of Colour, &c. By M. E. 
| Chevreul, Director of the Dye Works of the Gobelins. 
Translated from the French by John Spauton. Rout- 
| ledge, Warne & Routledge. 1861.” 

A. K. B. G. 


Although not absolutely identical in subject, it 
may Le well for F. to consult a recent volume in 
the “International Scientific Series,” by Prof. 
| Ogden N. Rood, of Columbia College, called 
| Modern Chromatics. It is published in England 
by C. Kegan Paul & Co. 

J. BRANDER 

Stuyvesant Square, N.Y. 





MAtTrnews. 

“ Field's Chromatography, a Treatise on Colour and 
Pigments.”—(1) The original edition, London, Winsor & 
Newton. (2) Salter’s edition: London, Winsor & New- 
ton, by Thomas W. Salter, F.C.S. Both editions are 
} undated. 





| “A Pract cal Treatise on the Manufacture of Colours 


for Vain tang 
Toussaint. Revise 
Tra slated r 
and E 


e 
Low & Vv., 1 





By MM. Riffuult, Vergnaud, and 
‘ , | KF > 








Churclidown, 


.—As no 
| one bas ventured a suggestion, I will make one, 
| =» 

It may be remembered that in 1857 a very tren- 


“Tur Yettow Book” (6 §. iii. 448 


} chant pawphlet appeared, called The Mutiny of 


the Bengal Army, an LIlistorical Narrative. 
When the first part came out it attracted much 
notice, and Lord Derby, referring to it in the 
House of Lords, spoke of it as “a certain Red 
pamphlet.” The name of the author was at that 
time unknown, but a second part came out, bring- 
ing the narrative down to the end of the siege of 
Delhi, and it transpired that the “One who has 
served under Sir Charles Napier” was Major 
Malleson ; and the pamphlet was always called 
“The Red Pamphlet,” and he, “the Author of 
the Red Pamphlet.” 

Now wy idea is that the printed record of the 
evidence of Lady Douglas and others with regard 
to the then Princess of Wales had a yellow cover. 
The publication was called simply The Book, 
being the “ Proceedings and Correspondence on 
the In iquiry into the Conduct of the Princess of 
Wales. Printed for Bell, proprietor of the 
Weekly Messenger, Clare Court, Drury Lane, 
1813.” 





(==any small loaf having a 
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I once saw and read a copy of The Book. It|note. The “Elegy” first appeared in print in 
had not its original cover, but was bound up at the | the Magazine of Magazines of February, 1751, 
end of a series of volumes of the Belle Assemblée, | “ Printed for William Owen, at Homer's Head, 
I think. The size was large octavo, and the type | near Temple Bar,” on p. 160, with the following 
rather small, the contents being tedious to wade | introduction :— 
through. The reason of this publication in 1813] ‘Gentlemen, said Hilario, give me leave to sooth my 
T gathered to be a necessity for a defence on the own melancholy, and amuse you in a most noble manner, 
part of the prince for positively refusing the prin- | With 8 fine copy of verses, by the very ingenious Mr. Gray, 


cae. cog : : of Peter-house, Cambridge.—They are — Stanza's [sic } 
cess a larger amount of intercourse with her| )) i... in @ Country Church-yard.” 


aughter, who was about to be introd into 7 
. —_ alo dian i ond «A ne pot The “Elegy” seems to have been carelessly 
tion a" bmg printed from a rather careless copy, as several of 


the lines differ from the generally received text, 


The accusations of Sir John and Lady Douglas | , fee 


had been made and investigated by a commission | |, No child to lisp their sire’s return,” 
” ® » s H . 40 children run to (tsp their sire # return, 
i se 06, as wt. .8 ’ 
j for oe e in a 6 It was to inquire into | «Their harrow oft the stubborn globe has broke. 
| a number of acts of gross impropriety alleged “Their homely joys and destiny obscure.” 
against the Princess of Wales during her residence | “ Forgive the proud / the involuntary fault.” 
' at Blackheath some three or four years previously. | “If memory to these no trophy raise.” 


; Lady Douglas’s charges were declared “not | “ _ — 9 — the note oy wan an 
” . ee * Hands that the reins of empire might have swayed,’ 
Plow t I think The Book must hay dh been * | « And wastes its sweetness on the desart air.” 
yellow 00k. Gisses Ricavup. “Some village Hambden that with duuntless breast.” 
18, Long Wall, Oxford, “ And read their dest'’ny in a nation’s eyes.” 


_ “ With uncouth rhymes and shapeless cu/ture deckt.”’ 
AccumvLaTrD Book-PLates (6 S. iii. 289, | « And in our ashes glow their wonted fires.” 


473).—With reference to Mr. Petir’s reply, 6 S. | “ Brushing with hasty step the dews away.” 
} iii. 473, may I venture to say that he has utterly | ‘One morn I missed him on the ¢ustom’d hill.” 
** Another come not yet beside the rill.” 
“Slow through the church-way-path we saw him come,” 
“ He gain'd from heav’n (‘twas all he ask’) a friend,” 

I have also the first (quarto) edition issued by 
Dodsley in the same month of the same year, but 
as that is more generally known than the Maga- 
zine of Magazines, no comparison is necessary. I 
pasted one over the other, was to be obtained by have also a Latin and, I believe, an Italian version 


“ . ) of very early date. Will some reader of ** N. & Q.” 
any process other than that of “ soaking . . = give the bibliography of the “Elegy ”} 


misunderstood my query, 6 §S. iii. 289. In that 
query I desired to meet the dicta laid down by 
some of your correspondents to the effect that it 
was mischievous, if not wicked, to “soak off” a 
book-plate. What I wished to know was, how 
the heraldic or other information contained in 
book-plates of successive owners of a volume, and 


Este. 
Tue Srvart Parers (6 §. iii. 505).—The| Birmingham. 

papers mentioned in the French Popular Ency- 

clopedia are now preserved in the Royal Library 

at Windsor Castle. For a full account of the 


My authority for the statement (ante, p. 104) 
was an entry in the volume of Catullus, Tibullus, 


manner in which they came into the possession of and Propertius, there mentioned as presented by 
Her Majesty, see a paper by the late Mr. B. B. Mr. G. Macmillan. The entry is as follows :— 


Woodward, in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1866, | “From the Library of Gray the Poet, with a Memo- 
vol. i. p. 159. Ben. Narrati. randum as to price, and an extract from de Bure, also 


: ‘ quotations from the Greek Poets in his usual neat hand- 
The Library, Windsor Castle. writing. This volume was formerly in possession of 


“ Corvem NE VIXxIT,” &c. (et S. iii. 408).—A Mr. Penn, of Stoke penta purchased all ony MSS.” 
ludicrous perversion of a well-known proverb,| 54... col Fraxcis St. Joun Tuackeray. 
originally occurring in Juvenal’s second satire, oe 
“ Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura columbas.” But Tue Doxe or Martsoroven, 1758 (6" §. iii. 
is it possible that such a perversion was really 350, 453).—Your correspondent will also find 
made, and is your correspondent sure that he has reports of this curious trial in The Sessions Papers 
transcribed correctly? I remember once seeing a | for 1758 pp. 203-16, and in Legal Recreations, by 
motto, “Audax omnia perpete,” for perpeti, but | a Barrister-at-Law, vol. i. pp. 373-84. 








this is not nearly so bad. 8S. Jerram. G. F. R. B. 
Tue MS. or Gray's “Etecy”: First Pusii-| It may, perhaps, be worth mentioning, with 
, cation (6™ §. ii, 222, 356, 438, 474 ; iii. 35, 76, | reference to this subject, that Charles, second 


277, 449).—The very interesting and complete | Duke of Marlborough, who received the anony- 


; account of Gray’s “Elegy” given by Mr. | mous threatening letters, died of dysentery at 
Hartsuorne may be supplemented by one short | Miinster, in Westphalia, Oct. 28, 1758, a very 


@ 
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few months after the trial of William Barnard. 
He was at the time on a campaign, and in com- 
mand of the English contingent, under Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick. Several who have 
written upon this cvuse céldbre, as, e.g., the late 
Mr. Serjeant Burke, seem either not to have been 
aware of or to have forgotten this fact, and, by 
leading their readers to imagine that the death of 


the duke took place in England, have sensationally | 


increased the interest of the mystery. 
; Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“PoRTIONS OF SHIRES WHICH ARE IN OTHER 
sHines” (6% S. i, 177, 306; ii. 98, 297, 477; 
iii. 293, 455).—I noticed at the time it appeared 
the blunder I made in speaking of Amberley in 
Worcestershire; but I can assure Vicorn that I 
did not confuse the picturesque village of Omber- 
sley with Amberley in Warwickshire, as I ought 
to have put it. By the way, is it possible that 
the derivation of Amber from Ambrosius is pot 
a rule with no exceptions, and that the Sussex 
Amberley may take its name from the river Arun ? 

Epwarp H. Marsuauy, M.A. 


Dr. Bett anv Mr. Lancaster (6" §. iii. 306, 
417, 458).—Is there not some foundation in fact 
for calling Dr. Bell “the founder of the Lancas- 
terian system”? for his plan, put forth in a pam- 
phlet in 1797, was worked out by Lancaster, who 
at first acknowledged his obligation to Bell. But 
when the Nonconformists seized upon Lancaster as 
their apostle, he found it convenient to forget his 
indebtedness. His conduct in so doing is con- 
demned in so little ecclesiastically prejudiced a 
work as Chambers’s Encyclopedia, s.v., “ Bell.” 

E. H. M. 


“Fortutor” or “ Fortor” (6 §. iii. 289, 
458).—Dr. Cuarnock refers me to Cowel’s Inter- 
preter for information as to the meaning of this 
word, but I have not the opportunity of consult- 
ing the book ; would he oblige me with the ex- 
tract ? G. A. C. 


CLERGYMEN HUNTING IN Scaruer (6 S. iii. 
348, 414, 472).—I have a vivid recollection of 
having frequently seen, upwards of fifty years ago, 
the rector of a parish adjacent to the city of Wor- 
cester riding off to the hunt in a scarlet coat. 

Lypia Pence.ty. 

Torquay. 


Horsesnors at Oaknam Caste (6% §. iii. 
349, 496).—The following account, taken from 
Wright’s History of Rutland (1684), will, I think, 
explain the gift of the gilt horseshoe :— 

“The Lord of the Castle and Mannour of Okeham for 
the time being, claims by prescription a Franchise or 
Royalty very rare, and of singular note; viz., That the 
first time that any Peer of this Kingdom shall happen 
to pass through the Precincts of this Lordship, he shall 





forfeit as a Homage, a Shoe from the Horse, whereon 
he rideth, unless he redeem it with mony. The true 
Original of which custome, I bave not been able on my 
utmost endeavour to discover. But that such is, and 
time out of mind hath been the Usage, appears by 
several Monumental Horseshoes (some gilded ani of 
curious Workmanship) nail'd upon the Castle Hall Door. 


| Some of which Horseshoes are stampt with the names 


of those Lords who gave ‘em with the times when 
given.” 

Wright then goes on to enumerate some fifteen 
names, the earliest of which is that of “ Henry 
Lord Mordant, 1602,” and concludes by saying 
that there were many others, “some of later date, 
and some more antient, whose inscriptions are now 


hardly legible.” G. F. B. B. 


“Throne” (6 §. ii. 386; iii. 33, 235, 375, 
437, 497) signifies busy in the dialect of North 
Lincolnshire. I hear it used daily, and am not 
ashamed to say that I often employ it myself. A 
man said to me yesterday, ‘* We can’t lead them 
stoiins just yet ; we’re ower throng gettin’ wicks 
away this sweety fine weather.” It may be neces- 
sary to observe here that lead means to cart, and 
that wicks signifies couch-grass, 

In 1876 Mr. George Jackson, bookseller, Brigg, 
published certain verses by a shepherd at Raven- 
thorpe, under the title of A Country Ramble in 
the Neighbourhood of Brigg. In this effusion the 
following lines occur :— 

“The people all seemed very throng, and had such 
smiling faces, 

And well they might, for I heard them say, ‘ To- 

morrow is Redbourne Races.’” 
Epwarp PEacock, 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“Maunn”: “Maxp” (6 §, ii. 388 ; iii. 14, 
278, 335, 437).—This word occurs under the latter 
spelling in my Glossary of the Dialect of Manley 
and Corringham. Several examples are given. 
It is marked obsolete. I doubt, however, whether 
this is correct. I never, so far as I remember, 
heard the word used, but a friend has informed 
me that two or three old people whom she has 
known were wont to employ it to signify a long 
and narrow basket. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


It seems to have escaped your correspondents 
that there is a word in the French language, 
manne, applied to a particular sort of basket. 
Littré defines it as : “ Panier d’osier plus long que 
large, ou Yon met le linge, la vaisselle.” In old 
French the word is found as mande. Littré gives 
the etymology as follows :—“ Wallon mante ; 
picard et Hainaut mande; bas-lat. manda; du 
germanique : anc. haut-allem. manne ; anglo-sax. 
mand ; angl. maund.” E. McC—. 

Guerneey. 


Jacques Casanova DE Serncatt (6 §. iii. 
401, 452).—The French monthly review Le Livre 
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has recently had various articles npon the authen- 
ticity of Casanova’s memoirs, and especially upon 
the support they receive from recent researches in 
the Venetian archives. The Brussels edition of 
the memoirs is in six volumes. Iam told bya 
dealer here in old books that there is an English 
translation of the first two volumes printed in six 
small volumes. Is thisso? I doubt, for, in spite 


of the picturesqueness of Casanova’s adventures, | 


his memoirs belong toa class of book which every 
gentleman’s library should be without. : 
J. Breayper Matruews. 

Stuyvesant Square, N.Y. 

Tne GaRNET-HEADED YAFFINGALE (6™ §, ii. 
309, 473, 523; iii. 195) is certainly not the 
Melanerpes erythrocephalus of Swainson in the 
passage quoted by Mr. Pratr. That very com- 
mon American bird is not a “ green woodpecker,” 
and indeed has no green in its plumage, as may 
be seen in almost any museum or iu the coloured 
figures given of it by American ornithologists. 
Our “ garnet-headed bird, the Picus viridis of 
Linneeus, was placed by Swainson in his genus 
Chrysoptilus (»p. cit., pp. 134, 305). 

A.LFrep NrwrToy, 


Avutnors oF Quoratioss Wanytep (6 §. iii, 
409, 498).— 








“ The foolish man does not know his a 
The late Lord Westbury may have 
Walpole, in his correspond f 
herald on a visitation tour w < q 
and when he had stated the o! ject of his visit he was; 
peremptorily told,—* Begone, you foolish fellow; you 


don’t understand your own foolish business,” A. 5. 
wh S$. iti. 509.) 
* Earth has no hate,” &c, 
Probably an incorrect version of, 
** Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned, 
Nor He!l a fury like a woman scorned,” 
Congreve, Mourning Bride, 111. end 
, G. F. 8. E. 
“ At length came the day,” Ke. 
These lines were written by General Chorretie on 
match won by “Squire” Osbaldeston, in 1831; 3 
Spor tascrapiana, by C. A. Wihceler, p. 17, where they 
are quoted from the Standard of August 3, 1806 
2. @ 


Miscellanecus, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ko. 
History of Ancient Egypt. By Prof. Rawlinson. 2 vols, 
(Longmans & Co ) 
Ancient Egypt has been, in «ll ages of literary inquiry, 
the object of eager research. Her connexion with the 
early history of the Jews, her influence on the arts, 
religion, and government of other nations, the splendid 
antiquity of her civilization, and the completeness of her 
decay invested the mysteries of her elder power and 
wisdom with something of religious awe. But before the 
present century curiosity was only aroused to subside 
into baffled disappointment by the reports of those 
literary pilgrims who visited her shores, Her people, 


monuments to have belonged rather to the race of giants 
than the ordinary sons of men, spoke in a language 
| which seemed irrecoverably lost, and, though the ancient 
Egyptian loved to draw on the walls of his sepulchre 
| “each change of many-coloured life,” the inscriptions 
atonce provoked and defied the hopes of the learned. 
The pyramids, which were known in the darkest ages as 
among the wonders of the world, still stood in incom- 
municative m»je-ty to sentinel the entra:ce of the un- 
known land. The present age has witnessed an extra- 
ordinary change. Geographical exploration has opened 
out to us the whole valley 
“ Par off from dusky Meroe, 
From falling Nilus to the sea 
That beats on the Egyptian shor 





and hierogly : interpretation has unlockel the secret 
treasures of arts, custo ind histery. Prof, Raw- 
linson’s work presents the English reader with the latest 
results of European learning on the subject of ancient 
Egypt, and offers him a summary of an cnormous 
number of works, many of them inaccessi!le to the 
ordinary student, from the megnificent Deveription de 
l' Eyupte of the French explorers to the laborious mono- 
graphs of German professors. The work which the 
professor has undertaken was greatly necded in England, 
and it has been accomplished in a manner worthy the 
re} utation of the historian of the Oriental monarchies. 
His history of ancient Exypt has b en composed in the 
spirit, and with the acquirements, diligence, and learning, 
of an accomplished scholar. In the first volume is con- 
tained a series of chapters on the relizion, literature, 
arts, sciences, manners, and customs of the ancient 




















| subject with which it deala is more abstruse 


| life of the ancient Egyptians: 


Egyptian ; the second volume includes a clear and in- 


teresting summary of historical events from the founda- 
tion of the Egyptian monarchy t» the loss of inde- 
pendence. Of the two portions the first will probably 
be found to possess the more general interest. From it 


the reader may learn the chief points in the domestic 
how they worshipped 
their gods and buried their dead; how they carved in 
stone and painted in colours; how they built and piled 
up their colossal architecture in the enthusiasm of reli- 
gious cdoration or the exuberance of royal pomp; how 
they wrote poems, romances, and scientific treatises; 
how they warred against other nations, laid siege to and 
stormed cities; how they ploug)ed, sowed, watered, 
reaped, and gathered fruit: how they hunted and fished, 
snared and shot birds. Jae est farvego lbdli. The 
second volume is scarcely less interesting, though the 
ts first 
chapter will go far to secure the confidence of those 
students who have been perplexed and irritated by 





| divergent theories of Egyptian chronology in the guidance 
of Prof. Rawlinson. He rejects all sy-tematic attempts 


to harmonize the difficulties of dates, but carefully 
indicates the periods where the problem is capable of, or 


| has received, soluti.n. The two volumes are adorned 





who appeared from the colossal magnificence of their | 


with nine plates and upwards of 250 woodcuts. We hope 
the work will obtain that extensive circulation to which 
it appears entitled by the reputation of the author, the 
attractiveness of the subject, the merits of the com- 
position, and the care of the publishers. 


Chapters in the History of Old St. Paul's. 
Sparrow Simpson, D.D., F.S.A. (Elliot Stock.) 
Arter his exce!lent volume, lately issued by the Camden 
Society, which it was our privilege to notice some months 
ago, Dr. Simpson has taken rest in a popular gossiping 
book on the same subject. Those who, having enjoyed 
the last, look for more of the same sort here will be dis- 
appointed, and perhaps rather inclined to undervalue the 
new one, Its aim and purpose are totally different, and it is 
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addressed to readers whom the other would not interest, or 
who would not take the trouble to read it. Dr. Simpson’s 
** chapters” are fourteen in number, and deal with the 
church and its history from the legendary days of King 
Lucius down to the restoration of the daily Eucharist in 
1877. Some chapters are architectural and antiquarian, 
some historical, and some, as for example that on Wyclif 
in St. Paul's, almost sensational. All are pleasant to 
read, and the book will just suit those who want to get, 
without trouble, some knowledge of the history of Lon- 
don's cathedral and of the scenes which it has witnessed, 
It should be popular and require reprinting, in anticipa- 
tion of which we venture to call the author’s attention 
to a few slips which we have observed in it. None is of 
much importance, but they are worth correcting if an 
opportunity occurs. Mr. Ralston has finally settled the 
question of the Chertsey basin, mentioned on p. 15, and 
shown it to be Greek and of no great antiquity (see 
Archeologia, vol. xliv. p. 63). The only puzzle about it 
now is how it came to be dug up at Chertsey. The 
statement on p. 26 about cathedrals of the old and the 
new foundation is likely to mislead the unwary into 
thinking Benedictines to be the same as Regular Canons, 
which Dr. Simpson certainly cannot have intended. 
And we cannot quite understand how Palm Sunday 
could manage to get into the month of May ems to 
be implied on p. The difficulty about the date of 
Bradford's sermon and his ordination disappears when 
we remember that the year began in March and not in 
January, and therefore Feb, 22, 1550, came after, and 
not before, June 24 in the same year. The book is well 
printed, and is got up ina manner which deserves praise. 
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Ludwig Pfuffer und seine Zeit: 
und schweizerischer Geschichte. 
Band I. (Bern, Wyss.) 

Herr von Srcesser is well known in Switzerland both 

as a statesman and as anhistorian. Inthe latter quality 

he has contributed much towards clearing up obscure 
episodes in the history of the Confederation, and has 
specially devoted himself to tracing the growth and pro- 
grees of his native city Luzern, his constitutional history 
of which is one of the most valuable Swiss works in that 
very important branch of the subject. He now comes 
before us with the first volume of a life of Ludwig 

Pfyffer, which forms a whole in itself. Ludwig Pfyffer 

of Luzern was one of the most prominent actors in the 

Catholic or Counter Reformation in Switzerland. For 

many years he directed the policy of the Catholic 

cantons, and was popularly known as the ‘‘ Schweizer 

Konig.” He took a leading part in bringing about, in 

1586, the Golden or Borromean League between the 

seven Catholic Cantons, which was the model followed 

by the Sonderbund of 1845. Pfyffer, however, was not a 

statesman only, he was also a soldier. His military career 

filled up the earlier portion of his life, and is the subject 
of the volume now before us. He was colonel of the 

Swiss mercenaries in the service of the French king, 

and with his men was engeged in all the chief battles in 

France 1562-70—Dreux, St, Denis, Jarnac, and Mon- 

contour. He specially distinguished himeelf in the re- 

treat from Meaux, 1567, when his regiment guarded 

Charles IX. during his journey to Paris. On the dis- 

banding of his force in 1570 he returned to Luzern and 

entered on the second or political part of his career as 

“Schultheiss” of the town. No life of this striking 

personage had been written before Herr v. Segesser took 

it in hand. He has spared no industry in hunting up 
the minutest details as to his hero’s family and early life, 
and the book is written in a sober and clear sty!e, which 
hears witness to the long practice of the author. The 
European importance of the struggle is well brought out 
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and kept in sight throughout the book. Pfyffer's reports 
to the Luzern Government are rather dryly written ac- 
counts of all the events in which his regiment had a share, 
his own actions being scarcely ever mentioned. They 
are of the highest historical value, and enable us to look 
at the early struggles of the Huguenots in France from 
a comparatively neutral point of view. Their chief 
interest, however, lies in the way in which the military 
movements are traced out, and it is interesting to see the 
reflex action of events in France on politics in Switzer- 
land. The book is furnished with an itinerary, a full 
table of contents, and map, and should certainly be read 
by any one interested in the history of the period. We 
shall await the second volume with impatience. 


Some Account of the Oldest Plans of Bristol, and an 
Inquiry into the Date of the First Authentic One. By 
William George. 3 Maps. (Bristol, George & Son.) 

Tuls is a reprint of a paper in the Transactions of the 

sristol and Gloucestershire Archzological Society, with 
the maps added. Mr. George, who has taken up an 
interesting subject, shows that the isometric view of 
srightstowe in the well-known work Civ/tates Orbis 
Terrarum, by Braun and Hoheuberg (lib. iii. pl. 2), was 
founded on the sketch made by William Smith, the 
herald, when he was there July 30 and 31, 1568 (see 
Sloane MS, 2596, recently edited by Messrs. Wheatley 
and Ashbee). We may add that it is evident Speed's 
plan was ulso derived from the same source, directly or 
indirectly. All these early plans fail in detail, and it is 
only necessary to draw attention, in the case of the plan 
of Bristol, to the castle and the various churches; the 
former is as unlike as it could well be. There, however, 
exists of this until recently interesting city a survey, 
made to a much larger scale by a local man named Mil- 
lerd, which is of greater value. This we should like to 
see reproduced. Many attempts have been made to re- 
construct a plan of Bristol in the Middle Ages with the 
nid of W. Wyrcestre’s note-book and other documents. 
The last and most complete of these may be found in 
the current number of Bristol, Past and Present, by 
J. F. Nicholls, F.S.A., and John Taylor, Mr. George 
quotes Camden’s opinion of old maps, that they “are of 
infinite use in topographical studies,” and so they un- 
doubtedly are, except when they resemble the birds-eye 
view in Ric. Rycart’s MS., which we cannot agree in 
attributing to W. Wyrcestre, 











Registrum Malmesburiense. Edited by the late J. 8. 
Brewer, M.A., and Charles Trice Martin, B.A., for the 
Master of the Rolls. Vol. II, (Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. Brewer's brilliant sketch of the rise of the men- 

dicant friars in his preface to the Monumenta Fran- 

ciscana led the public to expect that the introduction to 
this register would contain an equally vivid and accurate 
picture of a great house of the “lordly Benedictines.” 

It was therefore a great disappointment to students of 

monastic history when the first volume appeared without 

a word of preface, in consequence of Mr, Brewer's death. 

His successor, however, has justified his appointment by 

his careful and conscientious study of the register, and 

the critical skill with which he has turned his know- 
ledge of its contents to account. Malmesbury Abbey 
stood on the crest of a hill, which is encircled on all 
sides but one by the Avon and Newnton Water, anciently 
called the Ingelbourne. The town grew up round the 
abbey, and was held under the Crown by the abbot in 
fee farm at the rent of 20/. p. a. by the grant of King 

John. Domesday mentions only eight burgesses, but the 

town flourished under the monks, and in the reign of 

Edward I. it was a walled town, with five gates and four 

bridges and two guildhalls. The register was compiled 

at the end of the thirteenth century, and was carefully 
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reserved when the rest of the MSS. in the monks’ 
Eons were dispersed, because it was found useful to 
the Court of Exchequer in determining the lands and 
services due to the king when the abbey fell into his 
hands at the dissolution of monasteries. The abbey 
estates were of great extent, and, with the exception of a 
house and church in London, a manor in Warwickshire 
and some fisheries on the Severn, lay in the immediate 
vicinity. They comprised in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor 300 hides of land, amounting to above 70,000 
statute acres, all of which were confirmed to the abbey 
after the Conquest by William I. at the request of Queen 
Matilda, The same king gave them in 1081 the privilege 
of h olding a fair for four days next to St. Aldhelm's day 
(May 25). But their great benefactor was King John, 
who grant ted them the town in fee farm and sold them 
Ingelbourne Castle. This fortress was rebuilt by Roger, 
Bishop of Salisbury, and, standing within the precincts of 
the abbey, was found “an unspeakable injury ” to the 
monks during the civil wars, when the garrison plundered 
the abbey and burned the town. The abbot was expressly 
authorized by the Pope to excommunicate the m«rau:ers, 
but by King John’s grant the monks were empowered to 
secure themselves against future intruders by dism untling 
the castle, and the site is now occupied by the “ Bell” 
inn. 

The rent roll is one of the most interesting features of 
the register. In the town the rent of a tenement rarely 
exceeded 1s., and the total is only 3/. 6s. lld. The rents 
of the manors without the town amounted in 1237 to 

971. 7s. 94d. in money, be-ides 116 quarters of wheat and 
$14 fi wis for church ‘scot, 375 fowls at Christm»s, and 
8,670 eggs at Easter; but the abbey revenues hod risen 
at the time of the dissolution to 803/. 17s. Tid. The 
rents did not form a common fund, but the lands were 
distributed in certain proportions amongst the various 
officers of the convent. The abbot, the pittancer, the 
chamberlain, the sacristan, and the cook all had separate 
estates assigned to them for their maintenance 
the clothing of the monks and the expenses of the 
kitchen were similerly provided for, This custom is not 
wholly extinct at Malmesbury, for to this day a few 
acres of the common are set apart under the name of 
the “ Alderman’s Kitchen,” and the proceeds are applicd 
for the purpose of enabling the chief officer of the cor- 
poration to show hospitality during his yeor of office 

The cartulary begins with a charter of 685, which is 
misdated 635, and includes Papal grants of spiritual 

rivileges and exemptions from episcopal jurisdiction 

he purchase deeds abound with illustrations of local 
history and medizval manners. The vender was often 
content to accept spiritual benefits in purt payment. 
In one case a man demises a hide of land in return for 
monks’ commons for himself and his servant, six cart- 
loads of firewood a year, and burial at his death; for 
which he covenants to serve the monks without pay 
during his life and to leave them at his death ull the 
goods he dies possessed of. 

The MS from which this volume is printed is in the 
Public Record Office, and belonged to the Queen’s 
Remembrancer in the Court of Exchequer, but Mr. 
Martin has collated it with two other copies in the 
sritish Museum, which are of somewhat later date and 
include a few additior 





Frepenic Ocvry, V.-P. F.S.A.—The announcement 
of the death of Mr. Ouvry, on June 26, must have been 
a source of deep regret to the large b ‘dy of literary 
and antiquarian friends to whom his genial tempera- 


ment, warm-hearted sympathies, and unbounded liberality 
sense and 


had endeared him. His strong common 
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| to this rule we can make no exception, 








business habits won for him the respect of all who were 
associated with him in the management of any of those 


various Jiterary associations with which he was con- 
nected, from the Antiquaries, which he joined in 1848, 
and of which he hid been president and vice-president, 
to the recently established Folk-lore Society. It should 
be added that there were few charities of which F rede ric 
Ouvry was not a liberal supporter. W. J 


Tue library of the late eminent French sav7nt, Michel 
Chasles, is to be on sale by auction from June 27 to July 18, 
at 28, Rue des Bons Enfants, Paris. We have received 
a catalogue, carefully compiled under the supervision of 
M. A. Claudin, Laureate of the Institute, who publishes 
it at 3, Rue Guénégaud, Paris. The library, as M. 
Claudin justly remarks, is one of a class now unknown: 
it was the accumulation of more than half a cent ury 
devoted to science. We may note that it contains some 
very great rarities, especially in mathematics—embrac- 
ing several works cited by Prof. De Morgan through a 
solitary copy in the British Museum, and others which 
he was unable to cite at all. 


Mr. Troms might have added another centenarian 
to the three he noticed in last week’s “N.& Q.,” and 
that one alive and flourishing. The Morning’ Post, 
which came into existence on Nov. 2, 1772, took a new 
lease of life on Monday last at its original price of a penny, 
the proprietors expressing their conviction that, while 
returning to that price, they can yet continue to provide 
their readers with a paper * in every way as excellent as 
that which for upwards of a century has maintained its 


| position.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


As we are constantly receiving communications on the 
subject, we may state that there now lies at the Office a 
complete set of Notes and Queries (half-bound morocco), 
from the commencement, together with the General 
Indexes, for which the Publisher of “ N. & Q.” is ready 
to receive applications. 

H. G. H.—We can find no suggestion of the kind 
made by George Borrow in the published accounts of 
the distinguished person referred to. Vapereau states 
that he was born in Brussels in 1789, of a family origi- 
nally English, and was naturalized in France. Weknow 
of no contemporary of the same name and rank who can 
possibly be the subject of Borrow’s romantic descrip- 
tion. 

An Unsvuccrssrvut Srarcner (6 §, iii. 220).—T. C. 
writes that you will probably find the articles you refer 
to in the Gentleman's Magazine for October, 1878, and 
February, 1579, viz., “ Betting on Races,” and “A 
Gambling Superstition,” by Richard A. Proctor. 

W. H. 8.—A proof shall be sent. The other list we 
shall be glad to have on your return, 

R. C. Hopr.—The practice cited has often been re- 
ferred to in “N. & Q.” 

E. B.—Most certainly. 

G. R.—Yes; it would be well to have a reply. 

W. C. Boutter.—We shall be glad to see the letter. 

J. G. C.—Yes. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial are should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 











